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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN  the  year  1818,  M.  Cousin  delivered  a 
course  of  Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Beauti 
ful,  and  the  Good :  this  Volume  is  a  trans 
lation  of  that  part  of  the  course  which  is 
entitled  the  Beautiful. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


IT  will  be  conceded  as  generally  true, 
that  the  English  writers  have  advocated 
no  theory  which  allows  the  Beautiful  to 
be  universal  and  absolute ;  nor  have  they 
professedly  founded  their  views  on  original 
and  ultimate  principles.  The  conclusion  to 
be  arrived  at  from  the  works  of  Hume, 
Burke,  Alison,  and  other  eminent  writers 
on  this  subject,  might  be  stated  in  the  lan 
guage  of  Hume.  "  Beauty  is  no  quality  in 
things  themselves ;  it  exists  merely  in  the 
mind  which  contemplates  them ;  and  each 
mind  perceives  a  different  Beauty :  one 
mind  perceives  deformity  where  another 
is  sensible  of  Beauty;  and  every  indi 
vidual  ought  to  acquiesce  in  his  own 
sentiment  without  pretending  to  regulate 
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those  of  others."*  That  Beauty  is  muta 
ble  and  special,  has,  for  the  most  part, 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  English  school ; 
and  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn 
from  this  teaching  is,  that  all  tastes  are 
equally  just,  provided  that  each  man  speaks 
of  what  he  feels  ;  that  in  the  vast  range  of 
nature  there  is  not  any  thing  endowed  with 
any  quality  which  at  once  makes  it  appear 
beautiful  to  every  person;  so  that  every 
person  may  be  permitted  to  exalt  what 
soever  is  pleasing  in  his  own  eyes,  to  the 
rank  of  Beauty. 

The  German  and  some  of  the  French 
writers  have  thought  far  differently :  with 
them  the  Beautiful  is  simple,  immutable, 
absolute,  though  its  forms  are  manifold : 
they  hold,  that  he  who  enters  the  domain 
of  Beauty,  and  says — This  is  Beautiful — 
utters  a  judgment  not  personal  but  univer 
sal,  not  the  prompting  of  prejudice  or 
custom  or  education,  but  the  voice  of  hu- 

*  Hume's  Essays,  Vol.  i. :  Ess.  XXII. 
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inanity:  reason,  the  revelation  of  God  in 
man,  has  pronounced  the  object  to  be 
Beautiful.  Victor  Cousin  is  an  earnest 
adherent  to  such  views  as  these,  and  in 
the  work  of  which  the  following  pages 
are  a  translation,  he  illustrates  and  estab 
lishes  them  with  the  learning  and  philo 
sophical  acumen  which  so  eminently  dis 
tinguish  him.  To  those  who  study  mental 
science  it  is  superfluous  either  to  explain 
the  principle  upon  which  he  grounds  his 
remarks  concerning  the  Beautiful,  or  to 
extol  the  value  of  his  writings :  the  words 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  spoken  in  high 
admiration  of  his  character  and  accom 
plishments,  are  becoming  the  settled  opin 
ion  of  all  who  on  this  subject  are  qualified 
to  give  one ;  "  Take  him  all  in  all,  in  France 
M.  Cousin  stands  alone."*  But  there  are 
those  who,  cordially  allowing  these  praises 
as  pronounced  by  competent  judges,  can 
not  themselves  confirm  them  by  the  utter- 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  99,  Art.  XI. 
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ance  arising  from  individual  investigation. 
It  is  therefore  for  them  that  the  following 
very  brief  statement  is  intended. 

Cousin  has  endeavored  to  reduce  the 
categories  of  Kant  to  two  fundamental 
ideas :  cause  and  being.  The  origin  of  the 
idea  of  Cause  was  for  a  long  time  sought 
in  external  nature,  but  Hume  showed  that 
no  such  ultimate  notions  could  be  drawn 
from  the  physical  world.  The  German 
philosophers,  with  Fichte  at  their  head, 
have  thought  that  the  idea  of  Cause  is 
evolved  from  that  of  the  Me,  the  conscious 
Self.  In  fact,  Fichte  affirms  the  idea  of 
Cause  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  idea 
of  free-will,  which  latter  is  the  idea  of  the 
Me.  To  some  extent  M.  Cousin  agrees 
with  this  view,  but  he  considerably  modi 
fies  it.  He  distinguishes  two  moments  or 
real  starting-points  in  the  development  of 
the  Me,  which  have  been  confounded  to 
gether  :  the  moment  of  Spontaneity  and 
the  moment  of  Reflection.  The  first  is 
primitive  and  confused ;  the  truths  which 
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are  discovered  in  it  lie  enwrapped  in  ob 
scurity  :  the  idea  of  Cause  has  its  beginning 
rooted  here,  but  it  is  indistinct  like  the 
other  elements  of  intellectual  life,  which 
all  exist  first  of  all  in  this  primitive  state 
of  the  mind,  the  moment  of  spontaneity. 
However,  in  the  moment  of  reflection  light 
falls  upon  the  idea,  and  definite  proportion 
is  given  to  it,  and  the  more  reflection  ex 
amines  it  the  more  distinctly  will  it  stand 
forth  from  the  dimness  of  its  primal  state 
in  our  consciousness ;  so  that  life  is  a  con 
tinual  transition  from  darkness  to  light : 
from  activity,  spontaneous  and  not  the 
result  of  volition,  the  infancy  of  the  hu 
man  mind,  to  activity,  intelligent  and  re 
flective,  the  manhood  of  the  mind.  The 
principle  of  causality  embraces  the  whole 
range  of  phenomena,  and  rules  all  that  is 
contingent  and  finite.  But  there  is  another 
fundamental  idea  in  the  human  mind :  all 
.that  is  phenomenal  implies  the  substance 
or  being  whence  it  proceeds ;  and  just  as 
the  idea  of  Cause  encloses  all  phenomena. 
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so  the  idea  of  Being  encloses  all  necessary 
principles.  Thus  Cause  and  Being,  accord 
ing  to  Cousin,  are  the  two  grand  elementary 
beliefs  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  found 
ation  of  all  philosophy.  God,  the  Infinite 
Being  and  Cause  of  all  things,  manifests 
himself  under  three  forms,  the  True,  the 
Good,  the  Beautiful.  "  God  hath  not  left 
himself  without  witness  ;"  for  every  aspect 
of  nature,  whether  tender  and  pleasing,  or 
severe  and  awful ;  life  in  its  widest  sense  ; 
the  insect,  the  animal,  and  man,  illustrate 
and  proclaim  Him.  The  Beautiful,  the 
True,  and  the  Good  are  ever  entwined 
together,  nor  must  they  be  disengaged 
from  each  other's  embrace  :  the  True  and 
the  Good  are  expressed  in  the  Beautiful, 
which  is  beautiful  because  it  encloses  a 
moral  idea.  Thus  all  beauty  is  moral,  and 
therefore  points  to  the  nature  of  the  Di- 
yine  Being.  This  is  the  doctrine  that 
Cousin  has  undertaken  to  expound,  and 
so  far  forth  as  his  views  are  unfolded  they 
are  catholic  and  truthful.  Observant  of 
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the  many  forms  of  beauty,  and  the  chan 
ging  tastes  of  different  nations  and  ages, 
he  has  not  inferred  that  the  Beautiful  is 
inconstant,  but  looking  beyond  its  various 
shrines,  he  has  declared  it  to  be  immutable 
and  to  have  its  source  in  the  breast  of  the 
Infinite.  He  does  not  teach  us  to  worship 
the  Beautiful  or  the  True :  no  false  adora 
tion  of  abstract  ideas,  no  silly  raving  about 
the  ideally  lovely,  find  countenance  from 
him,  for  he  believes  that  the  Good,  the 
True,  and  the  Beautiful  meet  and  unite 
in  an  Infinite  Personal  God.*  The  subject 
is  submitted  to  a  rigid  analysis,  and  through 
out  the  lectures  there  does  not  appear  any, 
the  least  mysticism,  unless  indeed  the  adop 
tion  of  a  priori  principles,  by  which  not 
only  this,  but  all  his  inquiries  are  guided 
and  sustained,  constitutes  Cousin  a  mystic. 
Should  this  be  charged  upon  him,  we  need 
only  reply :  all  that  is  ultimate,  Truth  it 
self  like  the  God  of  Truth  is  enshrouded 


*  See  appendix  A.  on  the  charge  of  Pantheism. 
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in  "shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,"  and 
for  man  to  soar  in  thought  above  the 
relative  and  finite,  and  with  the  eye  of 
Reason  to  pierce  the  secret  pavilion  of 
ultimate  Truth,  is  we  believe  within  his 
power  and  what  his  constitution  allows. 

JSTor  does  this  reply  require  to  be  accom 
panied  with  a  defence  of  transcendental 
philosophy ;  such  a  defence  would  be  out 
of  place  in  this  little  volume,  and  it  is 
being  handled  in  this  country  and  else 
where  by  men  who  are  capable  of  conduct 
ing  it. 

The  moral  element  in  all  beauty  casts  a 
halo  of  sanctity  over  creation  ;  every  part 
of  it  seems  lit  up  with  heavenly  glory: 
and  in  the  universe  of  thoughts,  actions, 
and  ideas,  whatever  is  destitute  of  this  glory 
is  unlovely.  Surely  that  doctrine  is  exalted 
which  thus  affirms  that  there  is  nothing 
fair  or  amiable,  or  pure  or  praiseworthy — 
nothing  beautiful,  unless  it  reflects  in  some 
degree  the  moral  character  of  God.  The 
true  artist  penetrated  with  this  belief,  works 
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with  a  high  enthusiasm  and  purpose  which 
give  a  dignity  and  worth  to  him  and  his 
achievements,  that  can  never  rest  upon  the 
mere  copyist  of  forms,  or  upon  him  who 
misses  the  great  aim  of  Art — the  revelation 
of  the  Infinite. 

The  accidental  association  of  places  and 
of  persons  ;  the  events  of  his  age,  its  pass 
ing  prejudices  and  unstable  fancies,  are 
permitted  to  appear  in  the  works  of  the 
true  artist  only  so  far  as  they  serve  to  un 
fold  permanent  and  universal  ideas  ;  these 
last  exist  in  his  mind,  there  they  revolve 
and  are  pondered  in  earnest  thoughtfulness, 
till  his  whole  nature  is  moved  by  them 
and  he  needs  must  express  them  in  the 
canvas  or  in  language  or  in  marble.  He 
is  always  intelligible,  for  he  lays  hold  on 
the  sympathies  and  appeals  to  the  reason 
of  humanity ;  and  if  that  noblest  part  of 
our  nature  which  he  touches  gives  back  no 
responsive  thrill,  it  is  because  it  has  fallen 
from  its  high  estate,  its  original  and  perfect 
love  for  the  good  and  beautiful.  If  the 
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true  end  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  mission 
of  the  artist  were  "better  understood  by  all, 
the  sculpture  and  the  picture  gallery  would 
be  consecrated  by  pure  and  heavenward 
feelings,  and  there  would  the  "Men  of 
God"  supremely 

Adore  with,  steadfast  unpresuming  gaze 
Him,  Nature's  essence,  mind,  and  energy, 
And  gazing,  trembling,  patiently  ascend, 
Treading  beneath  their  feet  all  visible  things 
As  steps,  that  upward  to  their  Father's  throne 
Lead  gradual.* 

The  theory  of  Beauty  set  forth  in  the 
following  lectures  should  be  studied  not 
only  by  the  artist  but  by  all  for  whom  he 
labors,  since  every  man  requires  culture. 
It  is  surprising  how  few  persons  seem,  to 
be  aware  of  the  aesthetic  forces  which  are 
pressing  upon  them  ;  and  yet  must  we  not 
conceive  of  every  man  as  a  centre  towards 
which  silent  and  invisible  influences  con 
verge  as  they  are  darted  evermore  from  a 
myriad  objects  ?  There  is  a  sense  in  which 

*  Coleridge's  Religious  Musings. 
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it  may  be  said  that  the  objective  universe 
exists  for  Man.  Awful  forests,  gentle  land 
scapes,  mountain  and  vale,  the  ocean  and 
the  streamlet,  the  pathless  desert  and 

the  mead 
All  full  of  freshe  flow'res  white  and  red, 

darkness  and  the  glorious  sunlight,  the 
dreadful  hurricane  and  the  summer  even 
ing  breeze,  even  the  stars  of  heaven,  appeal 
to  Man.  And  it  is  thus  with  the  entire 
history  of  his  race :  not  one  event  in  it 
is  without  a  purpose  and  a  meaning  for 
him.  False  systems,  and  the  effects  of  act 
ing  them  out ;  the  policy  of  rulers  ;  the 
marvels  of  the  intellectual  world ;  its  dis 
coveries  in  science,  and  the  mental  processes 
themselves  that  brought  Truth  to.  light; 
all  the  renowned  instances  of  profound 
thinking,  these  too  appeal  to  Man.  Besides 
these,  'moral  life  and  action  press  in  upon 
him  with  threefold  influence.  In  this  region 
the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime  are  found 
in  the  highest  energy  and.  most  radiant 
forms  :  the  conflict  between  integrity  and 
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insidious  allurements  to  wrong  .  the  heroic 
steadfastness  of  virtue  and  faith  amid  rudest 
taunts  and  most  bitter  sorrows ;  the  just 
man  holding  inflexibly  to  right  principles 
under  tortures  and  in  death ;  the  mother's 
love,  and  each  of  the  social  affections,  these 
appeal  to  Man ;  to  all  these  varied  and 
mighty  influences  his  heart  is  open,  for  he 
is  endowed  with  an  emotional  nature,  by 
which  they  are  met  and  responded  to. 
This  is  the  design  of  God :  from  the  crea 
tion  of  the  world  he  has  revealed  "  His 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,"  His  wisdom 
and  His  goodness  "  by  the  things  that  are 
seen  and  made,"  and  since  Man  is  the  being 
for  whom  above  all  others  this  revelation 
is  intended,  his  constitution  is  susceptible 
of  emotion  from  the  external  world.  How 
blameworthy,  then,  are  they  who  recoil 
from  the  sentiment  of  the  Beautiful  and 
the  Sublime,  or  coldly  pass  it  by  as  harm 
less  phrensy !  If  their  "  foolish  heart  be 
darkened"  by  a  misconception  of  the  re 
lation  between  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of 
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Nature,  we  would  remind  them  that  the 
former  interprets,  and  is  in  perfect  har 
mony  with  the  latter,  but  does  not  dispense 
with  it ;  and  that  the  Apostle  inspired  by 
the  God  of  all  beauty,  truth,  and  good 
ness,  writes,  "  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  hon 
est,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re 
port  ;  if  there  be  any  VIETUE,  and  if  any 
PEAISE,  think  on  these  things."* 

But  if  others  are  indifferent  to  beauty 
and  sublimity,  just  because  they  imagine 
them  to  be  of  no  great  importance,  such 
persons  not  only  cut  off  from  themselves 
a  source  of  pure  and  lofty  enjoyment,  but 
they  also  wrong  their  own  souls.  They 
may,  indeed,  possess  that  living  Faith,  that 
Holy  influence,  and  that  Blessed  Hope, 
which  can  conduct  them  to  immortal  hap 
piness,  yet  still  they  are  wilfully  sealing 

*  Philippians,  iv.  8. 
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up  every  avenue  for  the  entrance  of  certain 
external  influences  which  God  has  designed 
for  our  moral  culture.  Now  to  do  this,  is 
to  show  a  disregard  to  the  world  within, 
the  mind :  it  is  at  least  to  show  that  we 
are  distressed  by  no  intense  desire  to  seek 
out  every  means  by  which  our  nature  may 
be  readjusted  and  made  perfect  in  moral 
beauty.  The  study  of  the  Beautiful,  then, 
is  not  only  our  duty,  but  is  eminently 
beneficial,  both  speculatively,  as  a  philo 
sophical  exercise,  and  practically,  as  con 
ducive  to  our  moral  improvement  and  to 
the  glory  of  the  Creator  :  "  amid  the  mag 
nificent  system  of  material  signs  in  which 
we  reside,  it  gives  us  the  mighty  Key 
which  can  interpret  them ;  and  it  makes 
us  look  upon  the  universe  which  we  in 
habit,  not  as  the  abode  only  of  human 
cares,  or  human  joys,  but  as  the  temple 
of  the  Living  God,  in  which  praise  is  due, 
and  where  service  is  to  be  performed."* 

*  Alison's  Essays  on  Taste.    Essay  ii.,  ch.  vi.,  sec.  6. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

CHAPTER  I. 

AFTER  having  protested  against  the  ex 
clusive  spirit  of  the  two  great  Schools 
which  divide  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
after  having  placed  the  Me  and  the  Ma 
terial  world  opposite  each  other,  which 
these  schools  had  confounded  together  as 
one  element,  we  attempted  to  add  a  third 
order  of  ideas,  independent  of  the  other 
two :  these  ideas,  which  we  have  called 
Absolute  Ideas,  have  been  reduced  to  those 
of  Cause  and  Substance ;  the  latter  appear 
ing  under  the  triple  form  of  the  True,  the 
Beautiful,  and  the  Good. 

We  have  already  given  our  attention  to 
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the  idea  of  the  True.*  We  have  shown, 
under  its  relative  character,  or  under  the 
necessity  with  which  it  i>  impressed,  the 
absolute  and  universal  nature  which  be 
longs  to  it ;  we  have  marked  the  succes 
sive  transitioas  it  undergoes  in  the  human 
mind,  and  we  have  proved  that,  under 
whatever  form  it  exists,  it  Is  never  con 
founded  with  the  understanding,  nor  with 
physical  nature,  that  it  remains  a  pure 
and  absolute  idea,  the  unshaken  founda 
tion  of  all  the  sciences,  the  manifestation 
of  the  unchanging  and  infinite  Being.  We 
are  now  prepared  to  recognise  the  same 
character  in  the  idea  of  the  Beautiful  If 
the  idea  of  the  Beautiful  is  not  absolute 
like  the  idea  of  the  True  ;  if  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  expression  of  individual 
sentiment,  the  rebound  of  a  changing  sen 
sation,  or  the  result  of  each  person's  fancy, 
then  the  discussions  on  the  Fine  Arts  waver 


*  The  lectures  on  the  True  immediately  precede 
those  on  the  Beautiful  in  M.  Cousin's  course. 
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without  support,  and  will  never  have  an 
end.  For  a  theory  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  be 
possible,  there  must  be  something  absolute 
in  Beauty,  just  as  there  must  be  something 
absolute  in  the  idea  of  Goodness,  to  render 
morals  a  possible  science ;  let  us,  therefore, 
try  to  prove  the  absoluteness  of  the  idea  of 
Beauty. 

There  are  Philosophers  who  do  not 
recognise  any  other  absolute  ideas  than 
those  which  are  general,  collective ;  that 
is  to  say,  ideas  which  the  mind  forms  by 
observing  several  individual  objects,  whose 
marks  it  compares,  and  whose  resemblances 
it  seizes.  Other  Philosophers,  without  re 
jecting  the  collective  ideas  we  are  speaking 
of,  admit  also  general  ideas  which  are  not 
the  result  of  comparison.  For  instance,  take 
the  idea  of  a  triangle :  the  advocates  for 
collective  ideas  think  that,  different  natural 
and  imperfect  triangles  having  been  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  men,  the  mind  has  ne 
glected  their  differences,  and  has  taken 
notice  of  their  resemblances,  and  arrived 
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at  the  general  and  collective  conception  of 
the  geometrical  triangle.  Others  agree,  that 
if  man  had  never  seen  a  natural  triangle 
he  would  never  have  obtained  the  idea  of 
a  perfect  one :  but  they  affirm  that  the 
sight  of  these  imperfect  triangles  is  nothing 
but  an  occasion  for  the  mind  to  conceive 
the  absolute  idea  of  a  pure  triangle,  whose 
elements,  they  say,  could  not  be  furnished 
by  the  sight  of  imperfect  triangles.  Let 
us  examine  these  two  opposite  opinions. 
The  Philosophers  who  admit  only  gener 
al,  collective,  and  contingent  ideas,  reason 
thus ;  we  have  before  us  individual  ob 
jects  ;  let  us  consider  them  separately,  and 
in  this  way,  our  ideas  are  simply  the  reflec 
tion  of  the  exterior  world ;  the  idea  is  the 
sensation,  the  individual  representation  of 
individual  objects.  Let  a  natural  figure,  a 
triangle  for  instance,  be  given :  on  seeing 
this  figure  I  receive  the  individual  repre 
sentation  of  a  particular  triangle,  and  this 
idea  varies  according  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  triangle  that  I  am  observing.  Such  is 
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the  origin  of  individual  ideas  in  this  sys 
tem.  We  pass  now  to  the  origin  of  general 
ideas :  instead  of  one  natural  figure,  we 
will  suppose  five  or  six  figures  representing 
the  triangle  with  more  or  less  exactness, 
and  having  different  dimensions :  we  shall 
not  then  have  a  single  individual  idea,  but 
several  ideas  of  the  same  kind ;  and  setting 
aside  what  is  dissimilar  in  them,  and  at 
taching  ourselves  only  to  what  is  common 
to  them  all,  we  shall  thus  acquire  the 
general  idea  of  a  triangle.  General  ideas, 
then,  in  the  last  step  of  the  analysis,  rest 
on  particular  ideas.  A  Geometrician  should 
not  let  himself  be  startled  by  the  seeming 
clearness  of  this  deduction ;  it  does  not 
exhibit  the  truth  faithfully.  I  have  agreed, 
provisionally,  to  call  triangles  natural  fig 
ures,  which  possess  imperfectly  the  trian 
gular  form:  but  the  geometrical  triangle 
is  that  which  satisfies  the  rigor  of  its  defi 
nition.  Now  there  is  no  perfect  triangle 
in  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  a  triangle  which 
fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  mathematical 
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definition.  If  any  natural  figure  cannot 
legitimately  be  called  a  triangle,  how,  by 
the  comparison  and  collection  of  natural 
figures,  will  you  build  up  the  idea  of  a  per 
fect  triangle  ?  When  I  have  arrived  at 
the  geometrical  conception  of  a  triangle, 
or  of  a  circle,  I  can  trace  with  a  compass 
figures  which  seem  to  satisfy  the  demand 
of  the  definition ;  but  it  is  because  I  have 
constructed  them  according  to  the  defini 
tion  of  a  triangle  or  of  a  circle.  Such  is 
not  the  case  with  him  who  observes  natural 
figures,  and  who  seeks  in  them  the  idea  of 
a  circle  or  a  triangle.  Moreover,  I  am  not 
sure  by  the  help  of  rule  and  compass  to 
rigorously  satisfy  the  demand  of  a  geo 
metrical  definition.  Geometricians,  in  their 
demonstrations,  appeal  neither  to  natural 
figures,  nor  even  to  artificial  ones,  which 
they  have  drawn  with  the  greatest  care 
according  to  the  ideal  conception ;  but  they 
keep  to  the  ideal  conception,  which  the  ar 
tificial  figure  is  merely  a  mnemonic  sign  of. 
So  that  Geometry  is  called  a  science  which 
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constructs  its  own  object :  the  figures  it 
speaks  of  are  called  geometrical  construc 
tions.  It  disdains  nature ;  destroys  it ; 
effaces  it ;  and  substitutes,  for  the  gross 
forms  of  experience,  the  pure  and  exact 
conceptions  which  Art  herself  can  only 
distantly  copy.  If  there  are  no  natural 
figures  which  are  strictly  geometrical,  how 
are  you  able  to  fulfil  the  conditions  re 
quired  by  geometry.  Your  collection  will 
never  be  composed  of  properties  which 
are  not  common  to  all  the  individuals ; 
and  since  there  is  nothing  more  in  one 
figure  than  in  the  other,  you  cannot  draw 
from  the  second  what  the  first  has  not 
given  you  already.  From  the  imperfect, 
considered  in  a  number  of  examples,  you 
cannot  draw  the  perfect ;  so,  from  the  con 
tingent  you  can  never  draw  the  absolute. 
He  who  affirms  all  our  absolute  ideas  to 
be  collective,  engages  to  prove  that  in  ten 
natural  figures,  in  ten  imperfect  circles, 
there  are  common  properties ;  that  these 
common  properties  are  of  such  a  nature 
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as  to  satisfy  tlie  definition  of  a  circle ;  and 
that  in  one  of  these  figures  there  resides 
one  or  more  properties  of  the  geometrical 
figure ;  for  the  collective  idea  can  only 
be  the  sum  of  individual  ideas.  The  ques 
tion  is  reduced  to  this — to  find  in  natu 
ral  figures,  properties  which,  when  added 
together,  furnish  the  elements  of  the  geo 
metrical  definition ;  that  is,  the  ideal  of 
geometry. 

We  call  attention  to  two  words  which 
continually  recur  in  this  discussion :  they 
are,  on  the  one  hand — nature  or  experience  j 
on  the  other — ideal.  Experience  is  indi 
vidual  or  collective ;  but  the  collective  is 
resolved  into  the  individual.  The  ideal  is 
opposed  to  the  individual,  and  to  collec- 
tiveness  it  appears  as  an  original  conception 
of  the  mind.  Nature  or  experience  gives 
me  the  occasion  for  conceiving  the  ideal ; 
but  the  ideal  is  something  entirely  different 
from  experience  or  nature ;  so  that,  if  we 
apply  it  to  natural,  or  even  to  artificial 
figures,  they  cannot  fill  up  the  conditions 
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of  the  ideal  conception,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  imagine  them  exact.  The  word  ideal, 
then,  corresponds  to  an  absolute  and  inde 
pendent  idea,  and  not  to  a  collective  one. 
The  problem  is  to  know  how  the  mind 
arrives  at  the  ideal:  it  is  a  difficulty  I  shall 
not  shrink  from,  and  of  which  I  shall  at 
tempt  the  solution.  I  proceed  now  to  the 
explanation  of  two  contrary  systems  of  the 
Beautiful.  There  are  two  schools  of  Art 
ists,  as  there  are  two  schools  of  Geometri 
cians  ;  by  Geometricians,  it  is  meant  here, 
philosophers  who  have  searched  into  the 
principles  of  Geometry  :  such  were  Locke, 
D'Alembert,  and  Condillac,  among  the 
moderns  ;  and  among  the  ancients,  Py 
thagoras  and  Plato.  Of  these  two  schools, 
the  one,  at  the  head  of  which  is  found 
Protagoras,  affirms  that  every  geometrical 
idea  is  a  collective  fact  ;  the  other,  the 
fathers  of  which  were  Pythagoras  and, 
above  all,  Plato,  regards  the  geometrical 
figure  as  an  idea;  this  expression  is  con 
temporaneous  with  Plato  ;  he  recognised 
3 
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the  sensation,  ofltfaitfts*  the  representation 
of  an  individual  object.  The  more  numer 
ous  the  objects  to  which  sensation  is  refer 
red,  the  more  the  sensation  is  generalized  ; 
but  beneath  the  generalized  sensation  he 
places  what  he  calls  ideas,  iSscu  ;f  that  is, 
conceptions  absolute  and  independent  of 
experience  ;  these  ideas  taken  together  he 
calls  the  Xo'yos.J  Thus,  in  the  dialogue 
called  Thesetetus,  when  Socrates  asks  his 
companion  to  define  knowledge  in  general, 
Theeetetus,  nourished  in  the  doctrines  of 
Protagoras,  replies  —  knowledge  is  sensa- 

*  Thesetetus,  192:  B.  193,  &c. 

f  Plato  often  calls  Ideas  Laws.  Contemplated  as 
existing  in  the  divine  mind,  and  in  the  human  mind, 
they  are  strictly  to  be  named  Ideas  ;  contemplated  as 
existing  in  the  material  universe,  Ideas  may  be  named 
Laws.  See  Outlines  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  pp. 
12-17.  —  (Ed.  Pickering.)  Also,  Coleridge's  Aids  to 
Reflection,  vol.  i.,  pp.  130-133,  note. 

I  Thus,  among  other  passages  :  Kai  rot  si  py 
^'ru7XavSV  auroi£  s<jfi<fr^if]  svoda'a  xcu  op$o£  Xoyo£,  oux 
av  oioi  r'Tjtfav  rouro  rfoislv.  Phsedon,  73  :  A.  and  again, 
Respublica,  500  :  C.,  &c. 
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tion,  to  know  is  to  feel:  sensation  is  the 
relation  between  the  me  and  the  not-me. 
between  man  and  nature  ;  there  is  nothing 
in  nature  that  is  not  in  sensation;  hence 
the  famous  doctrine  of  the  school  of  Prota 
goras  :  Sensibility  is  the  sovereign  disposer, 
man  is  the  measure  of  every  thing.*  In 
the  theory  of  the  Beautiful,  these  two 
schools  are  found  in  the  presence  of  each 
other  :  one  allows  the  ideal,  the  other 
keeps  within  the  limits  of  the  real  ;  in 
general,  the  real  means  all  that  is  not  a 
creation  of  the  mind  :  if  the  object  that  I 
wish  to  copy  after  nature  presents  some 
Beauty,  the  imitation  is  beautiful  ;  but,  after 
all,  I  only  achieve  real  Beauty.  If  I  am 


/JLSTDOV  s/vai.  Lord  Bacon, 
in  refuting  the  skegtic,  observes,  "  Man's  sense  is  falsely 
asserted  to  be  the  standard  of  things  :  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  perceptions  both  of  the  senses  and  of  the  mind 
bear  reference  to  man,  and  not  to  the  universe."  Nov. 
Org.,  Book  I.  ;  Aphor.  41.  He  is  here  as  elsewhere 
speaking  of  our  knowledge  of  "  the  truths  which  have 
their  signatures  in  nature"  specially. 
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not  satisfied  with  one  object,  and  I  bring 
together  a  great  number  of  models,  and  in 
painting  a  human  figure  take  the  forehead 
from  one,  the  eyes  from  another,  the  smile 
from  a  third,  I  shall  obtain  Beauty  real 
and  collective,  but  not  ideal ;  for  my  work 
will  not  contain  a  single  trait  that  cannot 
be  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  originals. 
In  the  same  manner  that  we  have  distin 
guished  absolute  from  collective  ideas,  we 
shall  now  separate  ideal  Beauty  from  real 
Beauty.  But  those  who  advocate  the  real 
exclusively,  deny  the  existence  of  the  ideal, 
or  say  that  it  consists  only  in  union  or  in 
choice  ;  which  is  equivalent  to  the  nega 
tion  of  the  ideal.  The  school  opposed  to 
them  allows,  on  the  contrary,  only  the 
ideal,  ancl  makes  a  complete  abstraction  of 
the  models  of  nature  ;  they  are  artists  who 
work  de  tete,  this  is  their  expression.  The 
first  school,  which  desires  to  see  nothing  in 
art  but  an  imitation  of  the  real,  forgets 
that  all  it  meets  in  nature  is  but  imperfect 
Beauty,  that  the  Beautiful  is  concealed  be- 
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neath  the  real.  The  second  school,  which 
takes  notice  of  the  ideal  alone,  falls  into 
the  opposite  error,  and  produces  works 
that  are  unapproachable  by  our  senses. 
The  ideal,  alone,  is  cold  and  lifeless:  we 
need  not  neglect  the  real  in  the  school  of 
art  any  more  than  the  collective  idea  in 
the  school  of  metaphysics ;  but  we  ought 
not  to  pause  at  the  merely  collective,  or  at 
the  merely  real.  The  advocates  of  the 
real,  say :  Paint  what  is  life-like,  what  may 
be  felt ;  the  infant  on  its  mother's  breast ; 
the  young  girl  gracefully  weaving ;  the 
young  man,  in  the  bloom  of  his  manhood, 
preparing  for  battle :  the  more  faithful 
your  imitation  is,  the  more  vivid  will  be 
your  picture ;  the  more  animated  your 
work  is,  the  more  beautiful  it  is;  Art  is 
imitation,  is  life.  We  exclaim  against  this 
one-sided  opinion,  and  prefer  the  other 
school.  The  pictures  which  are  drawn 
may  be  pleasing,  as  scenes  from  nature, 
but  they  will  want  a  Beauty  which  the 
real  can  never  arrive  at,  and  which  the 
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artist  must  try  to  attain  in  some  degree, 
(for  a  complete  attainment  is  impossible,) 
if  he  desires  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of 
art.  The  ideal  without  the  real  is  lifeless  : 
but  the  real  without  the  ideal  is  destitute 
of  pure  Beauty.  Both  ought  to  be  united. 
The  two  schools  ought  to  give  each  other 
the  hand,  and  be  allied :  the  noblest  works 
of  art  are  the  result  of  such  a  union.  Thus 
Beauty  is  an  absolute  idea,  and  not  a  copy 
of  finite,  accidental,  and  imperfect  nature. 
The  idea  can  make  itself  visible  in  the 
bosom  of  nature,  but  it  is  always  veiled 
and  imperfect.  It  shines  more  brightly 
in  the  works  of  man,  because  the  arm 
guided  by  intelligence  approaches  nearer 
to  the  model  the  mind  has  conceived ; 
but  still  the  idea  can  never  be  entirely 
unfolded.  In  the  following  Chapters,  we 
shall  examine  the  idea  of  the  Beautiful, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  mani 
festations  of  Absolute  Being,  a  grand  me 
dium  between  God,  nature,  and  man. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  problem  of  the  Beautiful  is  extreme 
ly  complicated ;  it  raises  a  number  of  ques 
tions  that  we  ought  to  state  with  precision, 
in  order  to  trace  beforehand  a  complete 
and  orderly  plan.  The  first  inquiry  is, 
whether  there  is  the  Beautiful  in  nature, 
what  are  the  marks  of  natural  Beauty,  and 
by  what  intellectual  operation  do  we  arrive 
at  this  kind  of  Beauty.  Supposing  that 
the  Beautiful  exists  in  nature,  we  shall 
have  to  inquire  in  the  second  place,  wheth 
er  art  does  not  add  something  to  natural 
gifts ;  whether  it  only  imitates  nature,  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  copies  her,  in  such  a 
manner  that  Beauty  in  art  is  but  the  re 
flection  of  Beauty  in  nature.  Does  not  art 
imitate  the  object  in  modifying  it,  in  ma 
king  it  undergo  a  transformation?  In  a 
word,  is  there  ideal  Beauty  beneath  natural 
Beauty  ? — If  the  two  kinds  of  Beauty  are 
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admitted,  how  do  we  rise  from  the  real  to 
the  ideal,  and  descend  from  the  ideal  to 
the  real  ?  Which  of  the  two  ideas  springs 
up  first  in  the  mind,  that  of  real  or  of  ideal 
Beauty  ?  Do  we  begin  by  conceiving  ideal 
Beauty?  Is  it  before  this  type  or  model 
that  we  set  the  Beauty  of  any  object  we 
meet  with  in  nature  ?  or  do  we  begin  by 
apprehending  natural  Beauty,  and  raise 
ourselves  by  a  kind  of  etherealizing  pro 
cess  to  the  conception  of  ideal  Beauty  ?  In 
a  word,  what  is  the  order  of  succession  be 
tween  ideal  Beauty  and  natural  Beauty  ? 
After  these  three  questions  have  been  con 
sidered,  we  shall  have  to  discover  the  points 
of  resemblance  and  of  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  of  Beauty.  Natural  Beauty 
cannot  be  essentially  opposed  to  ideal  Beau 
ty,  nor  ideal  to  real  Beauty.  Without  doubt, 
between  these  two  orders  of  Beauty  there 
are  dissimilarities  which  we  must  observe, 
but  which  ought  not  to  hide  from  us  their 
primary  resemblances.  When  we  pass  from 
the  region  of  natural  Beauty  to  that  of 
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ideal,  we  perceive  the  view-point  to  be 
changed ;  but  the  two  regions  are  close  to 
gether,  and  to  go  from  one  to  the  other 
there  is  no  chasm  to  leap.  It  is  necessary, 
then,  to  show  the  intimate  and  essential 
relations  between  these  two  domains  of 
Beauty.  When  we  have  discovered  the 
connecting  bands  of  natural  and  ideal  Beau 
ty,  we  shall  have  to  investigate  ideal  Beauty 
by  itself,  determine  its  characteristics,  and 
observe  whether  there  can  be  degrees  of  it. 
Two  ideal  figures  being  given,  are  they  the 
representation  of  ideal  Beauty  in  the  same 
or  in  different  degree  ?  The  Saint  Cecilia 
of  Dominichino,  and  that  of  Eaphael;  is 
the  one  more  ideal  than  the  other  ?  If  the 
ideal  allows  of  more  and  less,  it  is  not  un 
changeable,  it  is  not  absolute.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  distinguished  from  natural  Beau 
ty  ?  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is,  so  to  speak, 
inconstant ;  and  if,  on  the  other,  it  is  not 
natural  Beauty,  what  can  it  be  ?  In  a 
word,  what  is  the  relation  of  ideal  Beauty 
to  Substance,  to  the  Infinite  Being,  or  God  ? 
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First,  we  shall  search  out  the  relation  of 
the  ideal  to  nature,  or  the  last  term  of  the 
finite ;  then  its  relation  to  God,  or  the  last 
term  of  the  infinite.  Nature  will,  probably, 
appear  to  us  the  starting-point  of  the  ideal, 
and  God  the  Being  to  whom  it  tends. 
God  and  nature  will  thus  be,  as  it  were, 
the  two  worlds,  between  which  the  ideal 
will  remain  suspended.  There  will  be,  per 
haps,  only  one  relation  between  these  terms 
so  far  distant  from  "each  other ;  and  the 
two  poles  of  art  will  be  God  and  nature, 
the  infinite  and  the  finite.  When  we  have 
discussed  all  these  questions,  we  shall  have 
to  examine  what  is  the  mission  of  art ; 
what  definition  is  to  be  given  of  it,  and 
what  are  the  relations  between  Art  and 
Religion.  If  art  is  the  power  of  realizing 
the  ideal,  if  the  ideal  is  a  bridge  uniting 
the  finite  and  the  infinite,  and  religion  is 
a  glance  from  the  finite  world  to  the  in 
finite,  we  begin  to  see  already  that  art 
ought  to  have  a  religious  aspect.  We 
shall  show,  moreover,  that  art  is  composed 
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of  Reason  and  Love ;  that  by  love  it  is 
drawn  towards  the  pleasurable  and  the 
happy,  and  by  reason  towards  philosophy 
and  truth.  And  we  must  also  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  enthusiasm  and  of  genius, 
and  then  finish  all  these  researches  by  lay 
ing  down  the  rules  of  art ;  not  of  any  par 
ticular  art,  but  of  art  in  general,  viewed 
not  as  a  collection  of  arts  individual,  but  as 
the  principle  of  all  the  arts,  or,  if  you  will, 
as  that  which  unfolds  the  ideal.  If  we 
should  not  obtain  a  complete  solution  of 
all  the  above  questions,  still  it  will  be  a 
useful  thing  to  draw  attention  to  these 
subjects  which  occupied  the  minds  of  the 
ancients,  and  which,  unfortunately,  have 
been  too  much  neglected  by  modern  phi 
losophers.  In  France,  I  do  not  know  that 
any  one  wrote  a  line  on  the  subject  before 
Andre  and  Diderot.  Diderot,  whose  mind 
was  often  traversed  by  the  rays  of  genius, 
had  neither  the  method  nor  the  profound 
ness  necessary  to  establish  a  theory ;  the 
Father  Andre  has  treated  the  subject  with 
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a  copiousness  which  does  not  exclude  exact 
ness,  he  has  attempted  to  go  down  into 
the  very  depths  of  art,  and  seize  the  found 
ation  of  all  Beauty :  his  work  deserves  to 
be  better  known.  Quite  recently  M.  Qua- 
tremere  de  Quincy  has  thrown  much  light 
on  the  subject  of  imitation;  he  has,  in  my 
opinion,  irrefragably  proved  that  art  is  not 
a  copyist  merely,  but  a  creator.  Since  the 
time  of  Winkehnann,  Germany  has  been 
engaged  with  the  theory  of  sculpture  espe 
cially,  and  more  generally  with  art  itself. 
Lastly,  England  has  produced  few  works 
on  the  fine  arts ;  the  elegant  and  sensible 
remarks  of  her  writers  are  applicable  rather 
to  individual  art  than  to  a  general  theory 
of  art. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  first 
questions  we  laid  down.  Is  there  Beauty 
in  nature?  what  are  its  marks?  and  by 
what  intellectual  operations  do  we  arrive 
at  it  ?  When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  exist 
ing  nature,  whether  it  be  over  the  life 
that  is  called  human,  or  that  more  exten 
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sive,  organic  life,  or  even  over  inanimate 
nature  subject  only  to  mechanical  laws, 
we  meet  with,  objects  that  make  us  feel 
pleasing  or  painful  sensations.  A  form  is 
present  to  your  eyes,  and  at  the  moment 
that  you  know  it  is,  you  feel  an  agreeable 
or  a  disagreeable  sensation.  If  you  are 
asked  why  it  pleases  you,  you  cannot  give 
a  reason  ;  if  you  are  told  that  it  displeases 
others,  you  are  not  surprised,  because  you 
know  that  sensibility  is  not  constant,  and 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dispute  about 
sensations.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  not 
stepped  into  the  domain  of  art ;  its  object 
is  Beauty,  and  we  are  but  at  the  agreeable. 
Now,  does  it  not  sometimes  happen  that  a 
form  is  not  only  agreeable  to  us,  but  be 
yond  this,  that  it  appears  beautiful  to  us  ? 
When  we  were  asked  why  it  was  agreeable 
to  us,  we  could  only  have  answered,  accord 
ing  to  our  individual  right, — I  am  the  sole 
judge  of  what  pleases  or  displeases  me ; 
but  when  we  are  asked  why  we  call  this 
form  Beautiful,  we  appeal  to  an  authority 
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which  is  not  our  own,  w^hich  is  imposed  on 
all  men,  the  authority  of  reason.*  We 
allow  ourselves  to  question  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  an  object,  because  <he  agreeable  is 
inclosed  within  the  personality  of  each 

*  This  sentence,  perhaps,  may  appear  somewhat 
strange  to  the  reader,  if  he  be  quite  unacquainted 
with  the  researches  of  the  continental  philosophers, 
and  our  own  Coleridge,  into  the  meaning  and  correct 
use  of  the  term  Reason.  M.  Cousin,  with  many  others, 
considers  Reason  to  be  not  the  personal  property  of 
any  man,  but  a  divine  light  strictly  impersonal ;  a  light 
"which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world  ;" 
the  seat  and  source  of  truths  above  sense :  absolute 
truth,  God,  the  just,  the  good,  the  true,  <fec.,  are  with 
in  its  province  and  cognizable  by  it.  Reason  is  the 
inward  eye  of  man,  by  which  he  contemplates  and  be 
comes  conversant  with  necessary  eternal  truth.  The 
views  of  Kant  and  his  school  on  this  question  cannot, 
of  course,  be  noticed  in  this  place ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  he  disallows  the  power  ascribed  to  Reason  by 
others,  and  affirms  the  absolute,  "  things  in  themselves," 
existence,  mind,  &c.,  to  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  Rea 
son.  Coleridge  has  clearly  shown  that  the  power  of 
Reason  to  transcend  the  sphere  of  the  phenomenal,  or 
rather  its  independence  of  it,  and  relation  solely  to  the 
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man ;  and  if  one  tells  us  he  has  rejoiced,  or 
that  he  is  in  pain,  it  never  enters  into  our 
minds  to  dispute  his  assertion,  at  least  we 
never  think  of  accusing  him  of  lying.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  pronounce  an 
object  Beautiful,  if  any  one  maintains  that 
it  is  not,  we  see  that  he  has  taken  ground  in 
a  region  open  to  all,  where  each  has  a  right 
of  disputation,  and  we  accuse  our  adversary 

3upersensuous  and  ultimate, — is  a  doctrine  of  our  elder 
English  writers.  The  "  lumen  siccum"  of  Lord  Bacon, 
and  the  "  direct  aspect  of  truth,  the  inward  beholding" 
of  Hooker,  being  equivalent  to  that  definition  of  Rea 
son  which  declares  it  to  be  "  conscious  self-knowledge," 
and  "  in  all  its  decisions  to  appeal  to  itself  as  the 
ground  and  substance  of  their  truth ;  and  to  be  the 
power  of  universal  and  necessary  convictions."  .  .  .  The 
difference  between  Reason  and  Understanding  is  one  of 
kind  ;  the  latter  can  exist  without  the  former,  as  in  the 
case  of  animals  ;  but  the  former  can  neither  exist  with 
out,  nor  manifest  itself  but  by  the  latter.  See  Cole 
ridge,  Friend,  vol.  i. ;  Landing-Place,  Essay  V. ;  Aids 
to  Reflection,  vol.  i.,  pp.  158-177  ;  vol.  ii.,  Appendix 
A.,  &c.  Cousin's  Theory  of  Reason  is  set  forth  per 
haps  the  most  clearly  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition 
of  his  "  Fragment  Philosophiques." 
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not  of  lying,  but  of  error.  Pain  and  pleas 
ure  have  no  reality  except  in  the  breast  of 
him  who  feels  them;  and  when  we  say, 
That  pleases  me,  that  displeases  me,  we 
judge  as  individuals,  and  exhaust  at  once 
all  degrees  of  jurisdiction :  but  the  truth, 
and  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  the 
Beautiful,  is  not  shut  up  in  each  of  us,  it  is 
the  common  country  of  humanity,  where 
no  man  is  a  sovereign  disposer :  and  when 
we  say — That  is  true,  that  is  Beautiful,  it 
is  no  longer  a  personal  and  changing  senti 
ment  we  express,  but  a  universal  judgment, 
and  an  objective  law  imposed  on  all  men. 
When  I  say — That  is  agreeable,  I  speak 
but  for  myself.  When  I  say — That  is 
true,  I  speak  for  all  men.  Let  us  take  an 
example,  if  not  in  nature,  where  Beauty  is 
shrouded  in  a  mist,  at  least  in  art,  where  it 
shines  forth  in  the  highest  purity.  Stand 
ing  before  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  I  declare 
it  to  be  Beautiful :  am  I  not  here  convinced 
that  I  do  not  utter  a  personal  opinion,  but 
the  judgment  of  all  the  world  ?  I  enforce 
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my  impression  upon  no  one ;  but  I  feel  I 
have  a  right  to  impose  reason  on  all.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  case  of  natural  Beauty. 

We  ought,  then,  to  recognise  in  man, 
physical  sensibility,  and  Reason ;  and  when 
ever  physical  sensibility  acts  by  itself,  there 
is  no  room  for  disputation  or  error ;  and 
whenever  reason  in  its  turn  acts  by  itself, 
it  is,  consequently,  the  expression  of  some 
thing  objective,  and  therefore  universal ; 
and  if  sensation  and  judgment  be  united, 
then  there  exists  a  universal  and  an  indi 
vidual  element ;  we  feel  as  individuals,  we 
judge  as  humanity  does,  or,  in  other  words, 
judgment  is  a  faculty  without  the  sphere  of 
personality. 

To  the  question,  what  are  the  character 
istics  of  the  Agreeable  and  of  the  Beautiful, 
we  reply,  that  it  will  be  shown  presently 
that  unity,  proportion,  simplicity,  regular 
ity,  grandeur,  and  generality,  appear  more 
or  less  in  objects  that  we  call  Beautiful ; 
and  that  variety,  motion,  pliantness,  energy, 
and  individuality,  are  marks  of  the  agreea- 
4 
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ble.  Thus  all  that  has  life  pleases  us,  the 
distinct  form,  the  varied  movements,  the 
different  sounds  are  aspects  of  the  pretty 
or  the  agreeable,  whose  light  colorings 
have  been  achieved  by  Burke  with  delicacy 
and  skill.  The  agreeable  has  two  principal 
marks  which  produce  different  effects,  and 
which  have  received  different  names.  For 
instance,  on  seeing  a  rose,  I  feel  an  agreea 
ble  sensation,  which  I  call  expansion:  on 
seeing  a  stormy  cloud,  with  its  edges  fear 
fully  distinct,  with  its  gold  and  purple 
tints  which  streak  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky,  I  feel  an  agreeable  sensation,  mingled 
with  concentrativeness.  Some  philosophers, 
the  chief  of  whom  is  Burke,  have  called 
the  agreeable  of  the  first  kind,  by  the 
name  of  Beauty,  and  the  agreeable  of  the 
second  kind  by  the  name  of  Sublime.  We 
can  only  see  here  two  kinds  of  the  agreeable ; 
the  one  delightful,  the  other  severe,  but  both 
occasioned  by  variety  and  life.  Besides  these 
two  kinds  of  pleasure,  there  is  the  Beautiful, 
whose  primal  characteristic  is  unity. 
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We  have,  then,  settled  our  first  inquiry ; 
it  is  true  that  we  conceive  of  the  Beautiful 
in  nature ;  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  feel 
only  the  agreeable ;  that  the  Beautiful  and 
the  agreeable  have  different  characters ;  that 
the  second  is  an  object  of  individual  sensa 
tion,  and  is  of  no  value  out  of  the  limits  of 
each  person,  and  that  the  first  belongs  to 
universal  judgment,  to  a  world  above  man, 
to  sovereign  reason. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WE  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  that 
there  is  Natural  Beauty,  that  it  is  distin 
guishable  from  the  agreeable ;  we  have 
discovered  the  marks  of  each,  and  the 
psychological  operations  by  which  we  ap 
prehend  them.  We  have  now  to  contend 
for  ideal  Beauty,  and  to  consider  in  what 
order  the  two  kinds  of  Beauty  unfold  them 
selves  to  our  minds. 

An  academy*  has  offered  a  prize  on  the 
following  question:  What  were  the  chief 
causes  which  produced  the  great  Schools 
of  Sculpture  and  Painting,  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  by  what  means  can  they  be 
reproduced?  The  successful  writer,  M. 
Emeric  David,  maintained  that  it  was  by 
the  contemplation  and  constant  study  of 

*  The  third  class  of  the  Institute  :  Academic  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres,  in  the  year  1807. 
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real  forms,  by  the  exact  reproduction  of 
natural  objects,  that  the  ancients  had  raised 
the  arts  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection ; 
and  that,  therefore,  imitation  alone  could 
help  us  to  reach  the  Grecian  Beauty,  the 
true  expression  of  life.  M.  Quatremere  de 
Quincy  contested  this  opinion,  and  affirmed 
that  it  was  not  by  the  study  of  natural 
forms,  but  by  realizing  ideal  Beauty,  that 
the  Greeks  brought  those  works  to  light 
which  are  not  found  in  nature ;  he  showed 
that  there  are  two  great  principles  in  the 
arts,  the  one  individual  and  imitative,  the 
other  general,  abstract,  absolute,  and  cre 
ative.  The  first  can  produce  nothing  but 
portraits,  the  second  arrives  at  the  purely 
Beautiful.  M.  Emeric  David  maintained 
that  ideal  Beauty  is  in  the  model,  and 
the  model  is  in  nature ;  M.  Quatremere 
proved  that  the  model,  however  beautiful 
it  may  be,  is  always  nothing  but  one  of 
the  less  imperfect  of  the  human  species. 
Art,  according  to  M.  de  Quincy,  expresses 
the  general  and  the  absolute ;  according  to 
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M.  Emeric  David,  it  expresses  the  indi 
vidual.  These  two  theories  can  be  recon 
ciled,  if,  in  the  arts,  we  are  not  ruled 
entirely  by  the  individual  or  entirely  by 
the  absolute.  Shall  we  resign  ourselves  to 
the  exclusive  contemplation  of  the  indi 
vidual,  or  shall  we  view  the  model  as  a 
perfect  ideal  of  which  there  is  not  a  vestige 
in  living  nature  ?  The  question  again  re 
turns  to  that  of  the  mathematical  circle; 
my  opinion  is  that  we  begin  at  once,  at  the 
same  moment,  with  the  individual  and  the 
absolute.  At  the  sight  of  a  natural  figure 
which  possesses  some  rude  proportion,  the 
mind,  gifted  with  power  to  conceive  of 
the  absolute  and  general,  when  this  figure 
is  presented  to  it,  constructs  it  into  a  per 
fect  circle.  But  man  can  never  realize  in 
matter  a  geometrical  circle :  he  can  only 
produce  a  natural  one,  and  therefore  an 
imperfect  one.  It  is  thus  that,  in  the  idea  • 
of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good, 
there  are  always  two  elements  blended ; 
the  one  concrete  and  particular,  the  other 
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abstract  and  absolute.  As  we  have  already 
said,  there  are  two  kinds  of  abstraction. 
First  we  examine  several  individuals ;  we 
overlook  their  differences,  that  we  may  at 
tend  to  their  resemblances ;  thence  we  form 
a  kind  of  collective  unity :  this  operation  of 
the  mind  may  be  called  comparative  abstrac 
tion.*  Secondly,  by  an  abstraction  of  an 
other  kind;  one  object  being  given,  with 
out  having  recourse  to  any  comparison,  we 
disengage  from  that  one  object  a  general  and 
absolute  view-point.  I  call  this  operation 
of  the  mind,  immediate  abstraction.  This 
is  true,  not  only  of  pure  geometry,  but  of 
the  conception  of  the  Beautiful  in  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  of  the  good  in  morals.  Thus, 

*  This  term,  comparative  abstraction,  applies  to  the 
whole  process  of  forming  conceptions  :  it  includes  the 
acts  of  comparison,  which  views  several  individuals  to 
gether  ;  of  reflection,  which  seeks  marks  whereby  these 
individuals  may  be  combined  into  a  single  new  repre 
sentation  ;  and  of  generalization,  which  finally  forms 
this  single  representation,  or  conception.  See  Outline 
of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  (Pickering's  Ed.,  p.  42.) 
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when  we  witness  a  good  action,  our  mind 
puts  aside  all  the  particular  elements,  all 
the  individual  circumstances,  in  order  that 
it  may  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  abso 
lutely  good.  Some  philosophers  affirm,  that 
before  we  form  a  judgment  on  the  most 
simple  act,  it  is  necessary  that  we  possess 
absolute  ideas  of  Good  and  Evil ;  others 
think  it  absurd  to  place  the  general  and 
the  absolute  at  the  starting-point  of  human 
knowledge,  and  that  the  mind  must  begin 
with  the  individual.  The  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  avoiding  the 
extremes.  Every  primitive  fact  is,  at  the 
same  moment,  individual  and  general.  If 
you  say  that  we  start  with  the  Absolute, 
you  place  the  mind  in  an  incomprehensible 
condition;  if  you  say  that  we  start  with 
the  Individual,  we  defy  you  to  draw  thence 
the  Absolute.  It  is  the  same  in  the  case  in 
which  we  rise  to  the  consideration  of  the 
principles  of  Causality :  I  wish  to  move 
my  arm ;  I  move  it ;  instantly  I  have  an 
immediate  perception  of  cause  and  effect: 
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the  Me  is  the  cause,  the  movement  is  the 
effect.  Nothing  can  be  more  individual 
than  these  two  terms ;  yet,  as  soon  as  this 
relation  comes  under  the  eye  of  conscious 
ness,  the  two  terms  disappear,  so  to  speak, 
and  there  only  remains  the  relation,  cause 
and  effect,  or  the  principle  of  Causality, 
whose  formula  is — Every  commencement 
of  existence  supposes  a  cause.  It  is  in  this 
manner  we  pass  from  the  individual  to  the 
general,  from  the  real  to  the  necessary; 
we  pass  by  a  simple  and  natural  operation. 
There  is  no  individual  idea  without  a  gen 
eral  idea,  no  contingent  without  an  absolute. 
Man  sees  God  only  under  these  three  forms, 
the  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful ;  and 
he  sees  these  absolute  forms  only  in  the 
relative,  in  the  contingent,  in  the  me,  and 
the  not-me. 

Ideal  Beauty,  then,  is  evolved  from  real 
Beauty,  by  an  immediate  abstraction  which 
perceives  the  one  in  the  other.  The  opera 
tion  is  twofold ;  if  it  were  not,  we  should 
obtain  the  individual  by  itself,  or  the  abso- 
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lute  by  itself;  that  is  to  say,  Life  without 
the  Ideal,  or  the  Ideal  without  Life.  Art 
must  devote  itself  to  the  production  of  the 
Ideal  and  of  Nature  equally. 

The  ideally  Beautiful  having  been  dis 
tinguished  from  natural  Beauty,  we  ask, 
what  is  Ideal  Beauty?  The  Beautiful  is 
identical  with  the  good  and  the  true :  there 
are  not  many  truths,  but  one  truth.  Give 
me  a  truth,  and  I  engage  to  find  another 
more  sublime  and  vast.  Give  me  a  good 
action,  and  I  will  find  a  better  one.  So  is 
it  with  Ideal  Beauty,  it  remains  undeter 
mined,  it  is  a  point  which  is  forever  shift 
ing,  it  is  ever  tending  towards  the  Infi 
nite.  Every  work  of  Art,  however  ideal, 
is  still  individual.  The  Apollo  affects  cer 
tain  forms,  presents  such  or  such  an  atti 
tude  :  it  is  determined,  it  is  not  then  in 
itself  the  ideal ;  otherwise  there  would  be 
only  one  kind  of  the  ideal,  and  then  all 
statues  ought  to  be  cast  in  the  same  mould. 
Every  work  of  Art  is,  therefore,  only  an 
approximation ;  the  last  term  of  the  ideal 
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is  in  the  Infinite,  is  in  God.  Between  the 
point  where  human  efforts  expire,  and  God, 
there  is  a  chasm  which  cannot  be  filled  up. 
It  is  thus  with  the  true ;  you  can  never 
attain  the  true  in  itself :  and  it  is  thus  with 
the  good.  We  have  to  purify  the  real,  to 
raise  it  to  a  lofty  height ;  still,  the  Absolute 
Good  is  more  pure  and  more  lofty,  and  we 
can  never  attain  unto  it.  The  Infinite  is 
the  origin  and  the  foundation  of  all  that  is. 
It  reveals  itself  to  us  in  the  True,  the 
Beautiful,  and  the  Good.  In  descending 
from  this  supreme  Existence,  we  arrive  at 
supreme  Beauty,  which  is  the  least  distant 
from  the  infinite  type,  yet  which  is  ever 
afar  off ;  and  thence,  step  by  step,  we  de 
scend  to  real  Beauty :  we  traverse  a  multi 
tude  of  intermediate  stages  as  we  descend  ; 
we  meet  art,  and  all  degrees  of  art,  the 
Apollo,  the  Venus,  the  Jupiter,  &c. ;  and, 
lower  still,  beneath  art,  nature  and  all 
degrees  of  natural  Beauty.  Eemeniber, 
that  all  these  different  domains  touch  and 
penetrate  each  other,  as  it  were.  Beneath 
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the  Beautiful  you  find  the  agreeable  ;  that 
is,  after  objects  of  judgment,  you  meet 
objects  of  sensation.  Do  not  forget,  above 
all,  that  the  Beautiful  and  the  agreeable, 
though  different,  may  be  sometimes  simul 
taneous,  and  that,  in  that  case,  the  judg 
ment  and  the  sensation  accompany  each 
other. 

We  can  now  attempt  the  definition  of 
Art.  Is  art  employed  in  the  service  of 
physical  sensibility,  or  of  reason  ?  or,  in 
other  words,  without  changing  the  nature 
of  the  question,  does  art  represent  the 
Individual  or  the  Absolute,  the  Ideal  or 
the  Real,  the  Infinite  or  the  Finite  ? — I 
answer,  Art  represents  human  life  in  its 
totality.  Now,  life  is  composed  of  the  in 
visible  and  the  visible,  of  the  infinite  and 
the  finite,  of  judgment  and  sensation.  Art, 
therefore,  ought  to  propose  to  itself  two 
objects :  to  please  our  physical  sensibility, 
and  to  satisfy  our  judgment.  When  art 
only  produces  living  reality,  it  is  incom 
plete  ;  if  it  wishes  to  realize  the 
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without  life,  without  real  form,  its  efforts 
will  be  in  vain.  Genius  is  the  vivid  and 
rapid  perception  of  the  proportion  in  which 
the  ideal  and  the  natural  should  be  united. 
The  artist  desires  to  represent  life,  he  must 
then  devote  himself  to  the  determined;  the 
individual,  if  he  would  be  a  copyist:  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  would  idealize  his 
work,  he  must  approach  as  much  as  possi 
ble  to  the  infinite,  to  unity.  The  phe 
nomenal  and  ^existence  divide  all  ideas : 
the  phenomenal  is  changing ;  existence  is 
one,  is  constant.  Art,  which  represents 
unity  and  variety,  represents,  therefore, 
the  phenomenal,  and  existence  also.  Thus, 
unity  and  variety  are  the  two  chief  laws 
of  art. 

According  to  this  theory,  what  method 
should  be  followed  in  teaching  the  Fine 
Arts?  Should  the  pupil  begin  with  the 
ideal  or  the  real,  with  unity  or  with  va 
riety?  M.  Quatremere  declares  in  favor 
of  the  ideal.  For  my  part,  I  believe  the 
Greeks  started  neither  with  the  ideal  nor 
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with  the  real  alone,  but  with  both  at  the 
same  time.  Nature  commences  neither  with 
the  one  nor  the  other  alone ;  that  is,  she 
never  brings  forth  the  general  without  the 
individual,  nor  the  individual  without  the 
general.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  pupil 
be  taught  to  struggle  with  unity  and  va 
riety  at  the  same  moment,  and  to  proceed 
like  the  Greeks  and  like  Nature  ? 

We  have  already  endeavored  to  solve 
the  most  important  questions  concerning 
the  idea  of  the  Beautiful.  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  the  Beautiful  in  nature  ;  that 
ideal  Beauty  differs  from  natural  Beauty  ; 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  ideal ; 
that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  a  moveable  point 
between  nature  and  the  infinite.  We  have 
discovered  how  the  mind  seizes  real  Beauty 
and  ideal  Beauty,  enfolded,  as  they  are,  in 
one  another.  In  every  object  which  reflects 
more  or  less  Beauty,  we  meet  with  an  in 
dividual  element  and  a  general  element. 
Every  human  face  is  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  individual  traits,  which  distin- 
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guish  it  from  all  other  faces :  at  the  same 
time  it  presents  general  traits,  which  make 
us  call  it,  not  the  physiognomy  of  such  or 
such  an  individual,  but — the  Human  Face. 
It  is  these  chief  lineaments  that  the  pupil 
in  the  school  of  design  should  be  taught  to 
trace.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
general  or  the  individual  traits  of  humanity 
should  be  the  type  of  Beauty,  but  that  be 
neath  each  single  figure  the  mind  seizes 
proportion,  regularity,  unity,  or  in  a  word, 
the  Absolute.  Being  and  Individuality 
here  are,  as  it  were,  the  two  poles  of 
every  perceptible  object.  Being  cannot 
change,  for  to  change  it  would  be  to  de 
stroy  it :  Individuality,  on  the  contrary, 
can  undergo  a  number  of  variations.  Sub 
stituting  the  terms  Substance  .and  Phe 
nomena  for  Being  and  Individuality,  we 
shall  get  these  axioms,  which  we  are  al 
ready  well  acquainted  with.  In  every 
object  there  reside  substance  and  phenom 
ena  :  the  first  constitutes  the  immutable, 
the  second  the  variable.  Every  thing  which 
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exists,  therefore,  partakes  of  the  absolute ; 
every  thing  which  exists  is  not  God,  but 
ought  to  have  some  mark  of  God.  Now 
how  do  we  arrive  at  substance  and  phe 
nomena  ;  which  of  the  two  ideas  has  its 
germ  first  in  the  human  mind  ?  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  but  both  spring  up  at 
once.  The  mind  does  not  begin  with  anal 
ysis,  or  with  synthesis,-r-if  this  word  signi 
fies  a  recomposition,  an  offspring  of  analysis, 
— but  with  a  thesis,  as  I  would  call  it,  a 
composition,  or  rather  a  complex  fact.  This 
primitive  condition  is  obscure,  confused ; 
we  cannot  distinguish  the  two  elements  of 
it ;  obscurity  and  complexness  are  synony 
mous  words  :  we  must  decompose  the  com 
plex  and  bring  its  elements  together  again 
in  order  to  make  it  clearly  intelligible. 
Now  all  spontaneity  is  complex ;  it  is,  con 
sequently,  also  obscure.  Analysis  alone 
gives  birth  to  light,  and  analysis  supposes 
reflection,  which  is,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
second  view-point  of  the  mind.  An  exter 
nal  object  is  presented  to  us  as  a  composite, 
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a  union  of  two  elements,  substance  and 
phenomena,  the  invariable  and  the  variable, 
the  absolute  and  the  relative.  The  inward 
process  which  is  applied  to  the  external 
object  is  equally  composite.  It  is  made  up 
of  judgment  and  of  sensation ;  that  is,  of 
reason  and  of  love.  Such  is  the  starting- 
point  of  humanity,  such  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  philosophy  should  work.  In. 
truth,  what  is  philosophy  ?  it  is  something 
that  lightens  up,  that  makes  bright:  this 
supposes  a  previous  darkness.  The  day 
light  then  comes  after  the  night ;  that  is  to 
say,  philosophy  or  reflection  takes  its  rise 
from  spontaneity.  Reflection  analyzes,  di 
vides  the  parts  that  it  may  cast  light  upon 
them,  then  it  brings  them  together  and 
reunites  them  as  a  whole  ;  so  that  com- 
plexness  does  not  exclude  clearness.  It 
is  in  this  condition  that  we  distinguish 
properly,  and  contemplate  one  after  an 
other,  the  general  and  the  particular,  the 
absolute  and  the  relative,  the  substantive 
and  the  phenomenal ;  but  do  not  fall  into 
5 
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error  here,  you  divide  the  composite,  you 
do  not  create  it ;  you  do  not  add  one  term 
to  another,  you  proceed  from  one  to  an 
other  ;  both  of  them  coexisted  previously. 
Analysis,  then,  creates  nothing;  it  only 
disengages  existing  elements.  Analysis 
proceeds  by  abstraction,  and,  I  repeat  it, 
abstraction  is  of  two  kinds : — by  the  one 
we  run  through  a  series  of  individuals, 
separate  their  common  marks,  and  thus, 
after  close  attention,  attain  an  abstract  col 
lective  idea:  this  is  mediate  or  compara 
tive  abstraction ;  mediate,  because  it  arises 
from  the  observation  of  several  objects ; 
comparative,  because  its  instrument  is  com 
parison.  The  other  kind  seizes  immedi 
ately  whatever  the  first  object  it  inspects 
encloses  of  the  general,  or  rather,  of  the 
absolute.  And,  in  fact,  if  we  find  the  ab 
solute  in  each  object,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  compare  several  objects  successively  in 
order  to  disengage  an  element  which  we 
can  find  equally  as  well  in  the  first  as  in 
the  last.  When,  therefore,  I  neglect  in  an 
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object  whatever  is  variable,  contingent,  de 
termined,  and  fix  my  attention  upon  the 
invariable,  the  undetermined,  and  the  ne 
cessary,  I  obtain  an  absolute,  abstract,  and 
immediate  idea:  absolute,  because  it  has 
nothing  individual  in  it ;  abstract,  because 
it  has  been  disengaged  from  the  folds  of 
individuality ;  immediate,  because  a  com 
parison  of  a  number  of  objects  was  not 
needed,  it  was  disengaged  by  glancing  at 
one.  Thus  we  commence  with  what  is 
complex,  and  finish  with  what  is  simple. 
In  nature,  the  parts  and  the  whole,  the 
complex  and  the  simple,  sounds  and  har 
mony,  the  instruments  and  the  concert, 
all  are  contemporaneous :  it  is  not  so  in 
the  mind  of  man,  where  the  simple  comes 
after  the  complex,  because  reflection  is  later 
than  spontaneity. 

Let  us  apply  these  remarks  to  the  idea 
of  the  Beautiful :  first,  natural  Beauty  ap 
pears  to  us  as  composed  of  the  individual 
and  the  absolute ;  this  is  complexness  ob 
scure,  confused,  indistinct.  Presently  im- 
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"mediate  abstraction  separates  the  absolute 
from  the  individual,  and  we  arrive  at  a  con 
dition  pure  and  simple.  Thus,  after  having 
pierced  at  once  through  mixed  Beauty, 
we  attain  pure  and  true  Beauty,  and  the 
ideal  is  discovered.  At  our  starting-point 
there  is  no  ideal,  but  only  real  Beauty, 
natural  Beauty,  Beauty  enwrapped  in  the 
concrete,  hid  in  complexness.  As  soon  as 
abstraction  has  disengaged  it,  it  shines  forth 
in  all  simplicity.  Ideal  Beauty  diners  from 
natural  Beauty  in  that  the  second  falls  at 
once  under  the  observation  of  the  senses 
and  the  mind,  whilst  the  first  is  never  seen 
with  the  eye,  and  resides  entirely  in  the 
purely  intellectual  conception.  Natural 
Beauty  may  be  seen;  ideal  Beauty  can 
only  be  thought  of. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WE  have  now  accomplislied  a  considera 
ble  part  of  the  task  we  undertook  in  our 
inquiries  about  the  idea  of  Beauty ;  we 
have  examined  what  real  Beauty  and  ideal 
Beauty  consist  of,  and  how  we  pass  from  the 
one  to  the  other  ;  we  have  pointed  out  the 
outward  marks  of  natural  and  of  absolute 
Beauty  ;  we  have  seen  that,  to  the  twofold 
character  of  Beauty,  that  is,  to  the  abso 
lute  and  the  individual,  to  oneness  and  to 
rariety,  there  correspond  two  internal  phe 
nomena,  viz.  judgment  and  sensation. 

We  must  now  notice  an  element  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  spoken.  It  is  in 
termediate,  between  the  sensation  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Beautiful :  it  has  to  do 
with  the  former,  because  it  is  a  pleasure, 
an  expansion,  a  love ;  it  has  to  do  with 
the  latter,  for  the  judgment  always  pre 
cedes  it,  and  is  its  immediate  cause.  The 
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element  we  mean  is — the  sentiment  of  the 
Beautiful.  The  sensation  is  variable ;  we 
pretend  not  to  impose  it  on  any  one ;  we 
leave  every  man  master  of  his  own  physical 
sensibility,  just  as  we  are  masters  of  our 
own :  but  the  sentiment  of  the  Beautiful, 
offspring  of  the  judgment,  borrows  from 
the  judgment  its  characteristic  of  universal 
ity.  Place  yourself  before  any  object  in 
nature  in  which  all  men  recognise  the 
Beautiful,  examine  the  entire  phenomenon 
which  takes  place  in  your  mind  as  you 
look  upon  it,  and  seek  to  disengage  its 
several  elements.  It  is  certain  that  you 
pronounce  the  object  to  be  Beautiful,  and 
you  pronounce  your  judgment  in  an  abso 
lute  manner ;  you  know  that  you  are  not 
the  inventor  of  that  judgment :  it  is  im 
posed  on  you  from  without.  If  any  one 
contradicts  you,  you  affirm  that  he  is  mis 
taken,  that  you  are  not  now  discussing  a 
fact  of  personal  experience,  but  an  objec 
tive  light  which  illuminates  all  minds.  It 
is  also  certain  that,  after  having  decided 
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that  the  object  is  Beautiful,  you  feel  the 
sentiment  of  the  Beautiful ;  that  is,  you  ex 
perience  a  delicious  emotion,  and  you  are 
drawn  towards  the  object  by  love.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  object  you  see  is  the 
opposite  of  the  Beautiful,  you  pronounce 
it  to  be  ugly,  and  you  experience  the 
opposite  sentiment  to  the  one  we  have  just 
alluded  to ;  from  this  sentiment  springs 
dislike,  which  accompanies  every  decision 
as  to  ugliness,  just  as  love  accompanies 
every  decision  as  to  the  Beautiful.  So 
that  Beauty  and  ugliness  are  at  the  same 
time  related  to  the  judgment,  and  the  sen 
timent  arising  from  it.  The  judgment  and 
the  sentiment  are  the  two  true  and  internal 
elements  of  the  idea  of  the  Beautiful.  We 
have  insisted  that  the  nature  of  the  judg 
ment  partakes  of  absolute  necessity,  that  it 
has  an  objective  value ;  though  this  is  de 
nied  by  Kant  and  Fichte:  we  proceed, 
then,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  senti 
ment  which  accompanies  the  judgment  of 
the  Beautiful. 
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Many  theories  have  been  brought  for 
ward  respecting  the  nature  of  this  senti 
ment  ;  we  shall  speak  first  of  a  doctrine 
w^hich  sprang  up  in  France  in  the  last 
century,  and  which  was  adopted,  more  or 
less,  by  the  disciples  of  that  philosophy 
which  gave  it  birth.  According  to  it,  the 
sentiment  excited  in  us  by  the  sight  of 
external  Beauty,  is  a  pure  sensation  fol 
lowed  by  the  desire  of  possession.  At  the 
sight  of  an  antique  vase,  for  instance,  you 
feel  yourself  moved  by  an  agreeable  sen 
sation  ;  you  desire  to  possess  that  work 
of  art,  and  it  is  on  that  account  you  call 
it  Beautiful.  We  think  the  truth  is  in  the 
very  contrary  to  this  opinion ;  that  the  sen 
timent  of  the  Beautiful  is  wholly  disinter 
ested  ;  that,  far  from  its  occasioning  the 
least  desire  in  us  to  possess,  to  enjoy  the 
object,  to  make  it  our  own  altogether,  our 
sentiment,  so  to  speak,  is  poised  upon  it 
self,  and  spreads  around  a  kind  of  venera 
tion  that  holds  the  me  within  the  me.  So 
far  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Beautiful  from 
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being  the  desire  of  possession,  that,  wherev 
er  desire  arises,  the  sentiment  does  not  exist, 
or  it  evanishes.  Take  an  example  where  the 
desire  of  possession  is  most  fully  developed. 
Suppose  you  are  placed  before  a  table  filled 
with  delicious  food;  the  desire  of  enjoy 
ment,  of  possession  is  awakened,  but  not 
the  sentiment  of  the  Beautiful.  The  de 
sire  of  possession  is  a  wanit  to  appropriate 
the  object  to  ourselves  ;  the  sentiment  of 
the  Beautiful  is  not  a  want ;  it  demands 
nothing  from  without ;  it  is  satisfied  with 
the  existence  of  the  Beautiful.  If,  instead 
of  thinking  of  the  savor  of  the  food,  I  re 
gard  the  arrangement  and  symmetry  of  the 
vases  and  cups,  the  sentiment  of  the  Beau 
tiful  may  be  produced,  but  this  will  not  be 
a  want  to  appropriate  the  symmetry  to 
myself.  This,  perhaps,  led  Burke  to  make 
a  remark  which  he  did  not  see  the  full 
compass  of,  that  the  property  of  Beauty 
is  not  to  excite  desire,  but  to  repress  it.* 

*  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,   part  iii.,  sec.  i. 
This  passage  especially,  "I  likewise  distinguish  love, 
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In  truth,  the  more  Beautiful  a  woman  is, 
the  more  as  you  look  on  her,  is  desire 
displaced  by  a  pure  sentiment,  a  disinter 
ested  veneration.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  a 
true  friend  of  art.  If  the  sight  of  a  beau 
tiful  statue  awakens  in  us  the  desire  of 
possession,  let  us  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Beautiful ;  for  we  are  not  made  to  en 
joy  it,  we  are  not  artists ;  and  since  the 
sentiment  of  the  Beautiful  is  not  desire, 
what  should  be  said  of  those  painters  who 
endeavor  to  beguile  the  senses,  to  exactly 
copy  the  real,  and  to  represent  such  forms 
as  can  awaken  sensual  appetite  and  the 
desire  of  possession  ?  They  miss  the  great 
end  of  art.  Nothing  that  is  an  object  of 
desire  is  Beautiful ;  and  nothing  that  is 
Beautiful  excites  desire.  But  I  pass  to  a 

by  which  I  mean,  that  satisfaction  which  arises  to  the 
mind  upon  contemplating  any  thing  Beautiful,  of  what 
ever  nature  it  may  be,  from  desire  or  lust,  which  is  an 
energy  of  the  mind,  that  hurries  us  on  to  the  possession 
of  certain  objects,  that  do  not  affect  us  as  they  are 
Beautiful,  but  by  means  altogether  different," 
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second  theory,  more  specious  and  more 
difficult  to  combat  with,  because  it  rests 
upon  an  order  of  sentiments  more  exalted 
than  the  desire  of  possession.  I  speak  of 
the  theory  which  confounds  the  Beautiful 
with  the  pathetic,  and  refers  the  sentiment 
of  the  Beautiful  to  compassion  and  terror. 
Observe,  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
Beauty  cannot  awaken  feelings  of  this  kind, 
or  whether  the  sentiment  cannot  be  accom 
panied  by  some  emotion  different  from  it 
self,  but  whether  the  sentiment  has  for  its 
peculiar  object  the  pathetic.  According  to 
this  last  view,  every  natural  object  exciting 
compassion  or  terror  should  be  called  Beau 
tiful.  Now,  when  I  meet  a  miserable  crea 
ture,  dying  of  cold  and  sorrow,  my  com 
passion  is  deeply  stirred ;  but  still  I  do 
not  consider  the  spectacle  before  me  Beau 
tiful.  Even  a  hideous  animal  can  thrill  us 
with  terror,  but  it  is  not  Beautiful,  because 
it  is  terrible.  If  the  objects  we  speak  of 
are  not  Beautiful  by  nature,  can  art,  by 
copying  them,  clothe  them  with  Beauty  ? 
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If  so,  then  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  representation  of  a  capital  punish 
ment.  Does  it  not  happen  that  we  are 
sometimes  more  vividly  moved  with  terror 
and  compassion  by  an  imperfect  drama, 
than  by  the  most  perfect  achievements  at 
the  theatre  ?  and  more  than  this  ;  pity,  or 
terror,  in  too  intense  a  degree,  stifles  the 
sentiment  of  the  Beautiful.  Lucretius  has 
said,  that  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  sufferings  of  the  shipwrecked  that  con 
stitutes  the  beauty  of  a  Shipwreck  ;  do  not 
seek  it,  either  in  compassion  or  in  terror, 
for  such  feelings  draw  us  away  from  the 
spectacle :  another  feeling,  different  and 
triumphing  over  them,  must  make  us  stay 
on  the  seashore ;  this  feeling  is  the  pure 
sentiment  of  the  Beautiful,  caused  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  sight,  the  wide  expanse  of 
water,  the  majestic  motion  of  the  ship  and 
of  the  waves.  If  we  think  for  a  moment, 
that  beneath  the  dreadful  billows  are  hid 
the  agony  and  the  groan  of  dying  men,  we 
can  endure  the  sight  no  longer  ;  the  senti- 
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ment  of  the  Beautiful  is  gone.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  dramatic  representation 
of  a  shipwreck  is  more  Beautiful  than  an 
actual  shipwreck ;  the  sentiment  of  the 
Beautiful  is  not  then  overborne  by  terror 
or  compassion ;  these  may  bear  it  com 
pany,  but  it  rules  them ;  it  is,  then,  a  sen 
timent  altogether  peculiar,  and  the  object 
of  it  is  not  the  pathetic. 

There  is  a  third  system,  which  would 
reduce  the  Beautiful  to  the  useful ;  there 
are  several  relations  between  it  and  the 
first  theory.  The  desire  of  possession  is 
directed  towards  an  object  which  is  imme 
diately  agreeable.  The  useful  is  an  object 
which  becomes  agreeable  more  slowly,  or 
which  can  procure  us  another  agreeable 
object  through  itself:  the  useful  is  thus 
the  agreeable  to  come.  But  the  useful  is, 
no  more  than  the  agreeable,  one  and  the 
same  with  the  Beautiful.  For  instance, 
look  at  a  lever,  or  a  pulley ;  assuredly, 
nothing  can  be  more  useful ;  nevertheless, 
you  are  not  induced  to  say  either  is  Beau- 
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tiful.*  Defeated  on  this  ground,  the  advo 
cates  of  the  system  we  are  speaking  of  take 
refuge  in  general  unity.  If  it  be  not  true, 
say  they,  that  an  object  considered  as  use 
ful  to  you  alone,  bears,  on  that  account,  the 
marks  of  the  Beautiful,  you  cannot,  how 
ever,  refuse  the  name  of  Beautiful  to  that 

*  As  many  objects  that  are  Beautiful,  were  observed 
to  be  also  extremely  commodious  and  useful,  and  as 
the  ideas  of  use  and  convenience  are  naturally  pleasing, 
it  occurred  to  some  ingenious  persons,  that  Beauty  might, 
perhaps,  consist  altogether  in  Utility  ;  and  that  the  mys 
terious  pleasure  which  we  derived  from  the  sight  of  it, 
might  be  referred  to  those  agreeable  recollections,  or 
natural  sympathies,  which  we  know  to  accompany  the 

conception  of  convenience  and  comfort Many 

things  were  eminently  useful,  in  which  even  the  Authors 
of  the  theory  could  discover  no  beauty ;  and  many  things 
were  indisputably  Beautiful,  which  could  only  be  con 
nected  with  utility  by  the  most  revolting  and  ludicrous 
strainings  of  the  imagination.  Ploughs,  and  dunghills, 
and  bank  notes  were  very  useful ;  but  no  one  could  be 
persuaded  to  think  them  Beautiful ;  and  people  were 
in  raptures  with  the  Beauty  of  rosebuds,  and  statues, 
and  idle  young  women,  that  were  allowed  to  be  of  no 
use  whatever.  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  xxxv. 
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wliicli  is  useful  to  all  men.  We  have  re 
marked  that  the  useful  does  but  conduct 
to  the  agreeable ;  now,  if  the  agreeable  is 
not  the  Beautiful,  even  when  it  is  enjoyed 
by  all,  why  should  the  useful  have  a  higher 
character  ?  And,  if  the  useful  is  not  the 
Beautiful,  what  should  be  said  of  the  artist 
who  is  the  slave  of  mere  utility?  The 
painter  is  degraded  to  the  mere  decorator, 
the  musician  becomes  a  mechanic.  The 
true  artist  has  but  one  aim,  to  awaken  the 
pure  sentiment  of  the  Beautiful. 

According  to  a  fourth  doctrine,  the  Beau 
tiful  is  neither  the  agreeable,  the  useful,  nor 
the  pathetic,  but  the  imitation  of  all,  and 
of  something  besides ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
copy  of  all  reality :  the  sentiment  of  the 
Beautiful  is  thought  to  be  the  same  thing 
as  illusion;  thus  art  is  reduced  to  an  illu 
sion.  But  then  it  will  contain  no  more 
Beauty  than  nature ;  and  if  all  that  is  in 
nature  is  not  Beautiful,  you  will  effect 
nothing  towards  the  definition  of  Beauty 
when  you  say  that  it  is  the  imitation  of 
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the  natural.  Were  you  to  represent  on 
the  stage  the  public  place  at  Athens,  or 
the  interior  of  the  Roman  Senate ;  were 
you  to  show  me  Brutus,  in  his  very  robe  ; 
were  you  to  bring  back  tlie  very  dagger, 
the  instrument  of  his  vengeance;  unless 
the  character  of  Brutus  is  naturally  Beau 
tiful,  it  will  never  be  Beautiful  on  the 
stage.  Illusion,  then,  is  not  the  sentiment 
of  the  Beautiful.  If  I  believed  that  Iphi- 
genie  was  a  young  and  innocent  girl,  on 
the  point  of  being  slain  by  her  father,  I 
should  leave  the  theatre  shuddering  with 
horror.  If  I  believed  that  Ariane  was  a 
forsaken  lover,  in  that  touching  scene  where 
she  asks  who  has  torn  her  Beloved  from 
her,  I  should  reply  as  that  Englishman 
did,  when  under  the  influence  of  illusion 
which  they  had  put  on  him.  It  is  Phedre  ! 
It  is  Phedre  !  If,  at  the  moment,  the  Eng 
lishman  had  been  questioned  whether  the 
thing  he  saw  was  Beautiful ;  he  would  have 
replied  that  it  was  wicked,  and  nothing 
more.  I  do  not  say  that  illusion  cannot 
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accompany  the  sentiment  of  the  Beauti 
ful,  but  I  maintain  that  it  does  not  con 
stitute  it. 

The  last  theory  we  shall  examine,  is  that 
which  confounds  the  Beautiful  with  religion 
and  morals,  and  consequently,  the  senti 
ment  of  the  Beautiful  with  moral  and  re 
ligious  sentiments.  According  to  this  the 
ory,  the  end  of  art  is  to  make  us  better 
men,  and  to  lift  up  our  hearts  to  heaven. 
That  this  may  be  one  of  the  results  of  art, 
I  do  not  question,  since  Beauty,  like  good 
ness,  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  infinite,  and 
to  raise  us  to  the  ideal,  is  to  raise  us  to  the 
Infinite,  or  to  God.  But  I  affirm  the  form 
of  Beauty  to  be  distinct  from  the  form  of 
Goodness ;  and  if  art  produces  moral  per- 
fectness,  it  does  not  endeavor  after  it,  nor 
does  it  set  that  perfectness  before  it  as  its 
end.  The  Beautiful  in  nature,  and  in  art, 
has  no  relation  more  ultimate  than  itself: 
thus,  at  a  concert,  on  hearing  a  lofty  and 
beautiful  symphony,  is  the  sentiment  I  ex 
perience  a  moral  or  religious  one  ?  I  seize 
6 
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the  ideal,  which  is  concealed  beneath  the 
number  and  variety  of  sounds  that  strike 
my  ear ;  it  is  this  ideal  that  I  call  Beauti 
ful  :  but  in  this  aspect,  it  is  neither  virtue 
nor  piety.  We  do  not  say  that  the  pure 
and  disinterested  sentiment  of  the  Beautiful 
cannot  be  a  noble  ally  of  the  moral  and 
religious  feelings,  and  that  it  cannot  awaken 
them ;  but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with 
them.  The  Beautiful  excites  an  internal 
sentiment,  one,  distinct,  and  special,  and 
self-dependent.  Art  is  no  more  the  ser 
vant  of  religion  and  of  morals  than  of  the 
agreeable  and  of  the  useful ;  it  is  not  an 
instrument,  itself  is  its  right  end.  Do  not 
suppose  I  degrade  it  when  I  say  it  ought  not 
to  be  the  servant  of  religion ;  I  exalt  it,  on 
the  contrary,  to  the  heights  of  religion  and 
morals. 

The  defence  we  offer  in  favor  of  Art  can 
be  made  in  favor  of  religion  and  morals ; 
some  persons  have  wished  both  to  be  given 
as  instruments,  as  means ;  and  the  end  they 
have  assigned  them  is  interest  or  utility. 
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Religion,  they  say,  is  necessary  for  the  se 
curity  of  the  state.  Nothing  can  be  more 
immoral,  more  atheistical  than  such  a  doc 
trine.  Religion  and  morals  are  the  highest 
themes,  they  must  not  be  the  servants  of 
any  but  themselves  ;  certainly  not  of  inter 
est  or  utility.  Let  religion,  morals,  and 
arts  exist  supremely  for  themselves.  The 
good  and  the  holy  cannot  be  the  road  to 
the  useful,  nor  to  the  Beautiful ;  and  the 
Beautiful  is  not  the  path  to  the  useful,  the 
good,  or  the  holy;  it  conducts  simply  to 
itself.  Recall  what  we  have  said  about 
the  three  forms  of  the  Infinite,  and  you 
will  perceive  how  Art  is  honored  in  our 
theory.  God  manifests  himself  under  three 
forms  accessible  to  our  weakness  ;  under 
the  idea  of  the  Good,  the  True,  and  the 
Beautiful ;  these  three  ideas  are  children 
of  the  same  parent,  and  are  equal  in  rank. 
All  three  are  contemporaneous  in  the  hu 
man  mind,  even  as  they  are  in  the  Eter 
nal  Mind ;  not  one  of  them  should  be  made 
the  slave  of  the  other.  It  has  been  said 
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that  the  Greeks  considered  poetry  as  a  po 
litical  expedient.  When  in  the  theatre  they 
extolled  the  heroism  of  their  ancestors,  they 
were  induced,  it  is  said,  to  imitate  their 
example.  We  admit  this ;  but  the  patriot 
ism  awakened  by  art  was  only  the  acci 
dental,  mediate  creation  of  art.  The  poet 
had  first  of  all  been  stirred  by  the  senti 
ment  of  the  Beautiful.  In  all  the  arts  it  is 
just  as  in  poetry.  Painting,  sculpture,  mu 
sic,  can  concur  in  producing  moral  senti 
ment,  but  before  this  they  cause  a  special 
sentiment,  (that  of  the  Beautiful,)  because 
the  idea  of  Beauty  is  one  irreducible  to 
any  other.  Morals  and  religion  can  make 
the  fine  arts  their  companions,  but  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  mutual  assistance 
and  mutual  creation,  or  what  is  more,  be 
tween  mutual  assistance  and  identification. 
The  sentiment  of  the  Beautiful,  then, 
excited  by  the  presence  of  any  object, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  pure  and 
divested  of  every  foreign  idea ;  it  is  refer 
able  neither  to  the  agreeable,  the  pathetic, 
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the  useful,  nor  to  imitation,  to  religion, 
or  morals.  Art  should  have  only  one  aim, 
the  sentiment  of  the  Beautiful.  It  can 
have  relation  to  morals  only  as  it  draws  us 
towards  the  infinite,  of  which  it  is  a  mani 
festation  ;  for  God  is  the  source  of  all  Beau 
ty,  as  He  is  of  all  religion.  Thus  the  lofti 
est  aim  of  art  is  to  arouse  the  sentiment  of 
the  infinite. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WE  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  Beautiful  is  a  distinct 
and  special  one ;  we  shall  now  point  out 
in  what  way  it  is  blended  with  the  imagin 
ation,  that  complex  phenomenon  of  which 
it  is  the  most  important  element.  But  first 
we  will  return  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
distinction  between  the  sentiment  of  the 
Beautiful  and  the  desire  of  possession,  with 
which  the  former  has  so  often  been  con 
founded. 

In  order  that  the  sentiment  of  the  Beau 
tiful  may  be  pure  and  disinterested,  the 
Beautiful  must  not  be  the  agreeable  or  the 
useful.  It  has  been  shown  that  if  it  were 
the  agreeable,  then  every  thing  agreeable 
would  be  also  beautiful ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  Desire  of  possession  is  often  ex 
cited  in  us  by  objects  which  reason  rejects 
from  the  rank  of  Beauty  ;  and  if  an  object 
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does  excite  the  desire  of  possession  it  is 
never  by  its  Beauty.  The  sentiment  of 
the  Beautiful  and  the  desire  of  possession 
are  antagonistic  to  each  other.  And  this 
applies  not  only  to  natural  objects,  but  to 
works  of  art ;  if,  by  faithful  imitation,  they 
awaken  desire  of  possession,  they  lose  their 
entire  Beauty. 

We  admit  that  physical  sensibility  can 
be  united  with  moral  sensibility ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  same  object  will  arouse  by  one  of 
its  aspects  the  sentiment  of  the  Beautiful, 
and  by  another  an  agreeable  sensation. 
Thus,  a  man  in  the  presence  of  female 
beauty,  rarely  experiences  a  sentiment 
wholly  pure  and  simple.  But,  let  the 
artist  reproduce,  and  as  it  were  ennoble 
this  Beauty,  and  it  may,  possibly,  still  oc 
casion  a  mixture  of  sentiment  and  sensation 
in  some  few,  but  the  sensation  will  be  far 
more  seldom  felt  in  the  presence  of  works 
of  art ;  and  if  it  is  at  all  developed,  it 
distresses  and  enfeebles  the  sentiment  of 
the  Beautiful. 
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In  reference  to  the  useful,  we  have  said 
that  it  ought  to  procure  the  agreeable  for 
us  by-and-by ;  or  that  it  is  a  kind  of  agree- 
ableness,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is,  per 
haps,  less  lively,  but  the  loss  of  which 
occasions  us  more  pain  than  that  of  a  more 
immediate  and  delightful  agreeableness. 
The  useful  is  not  then  always  the  agree 
able  more  or  less  disguised :  and  to  prove 
that  the  Beautiful  is  not  the  agreeable,  is 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  the  useful.  But 
without  any  analysis  of  the  useful,  we 
might  take  up  the  question,  as  we  did 
with  the  agreeable,  and  ask,  if  every  use 
ful  object  is  beautiful,  adding  this  inquiry 
— Is  every  beautiful  object  useful?  We 
have  shown  that  there  are  numbers  of 
things  which  are  useful,  but  not  beautiful 
also ;  the  mechanical  instruments  have  sup 
plied  us  with  the  most  convincing  exam 
ples.  Now,  is  every  beautiful  obj  ect  marked 
with  the  character  of  utility  ?  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  Beautiful  may  sometimes  be 
both  beautiful  and  useful ;  but  I  affirm 
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that  Beauty  is  perceived  independently  of 
utility.  Thus,  order  and  symmetry  are 
beautiful,  and  they  are  also  useful,  because 
they  economize  space ;  or  because  objects 
disposed  symmetrically  are  found  and  seen 
more  easily  when  they  are  wanted :  but, 
nevertheless,  I  will  not  allow  that  we  must 
return  to  the  usefulness  of  symmetry,  in 
order  to  declare  it  to  be  beautiful ;  we 
apprehend  its  beauty  immediately,  and  its 
usefulness  afterwards.  Thus  the  Beautiful 
is  immediate,  the  useful  is  not.  It  repeat 
edly  happens,  that  after  saying  a  thing  is 
beautiful,  we  do  not  perceive  the  usefulness 
of  it,  although  it  really  is  useful.  The  sen 
timent  of  the  Beautiful,  then,  even  when 
accompanied  by  the  idea  of  utility,  is  ante 
rior  to  it  and  to  the  desire  which  that  idea 
awakens  in  us :  but  there  are  numbers  of 
instances  where  the  Beautiful  is  altogether 
destitute  of  usefulness,  and  where,  conse 
quently,  the  sentiment  of  Beauty  is  solitary 
and  pure. 

The  theory  which  refers  the  Beautiful 
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to  utility  corrupts  the  taste,  and  gives  a 
tendency  to  the  artist  dangerous  to  art 
and  to  imagination.  To  ask  what  is  the 
use  of  the  Beautiful,  is  to  be  insensible  to 
Beauty.  A  man  ceases  to  be  an  artist 
when  he  devotes  his  pencil,  his  chisel,  or 
his  lyre  to  any  other  purpose  than  the 
production  of  the  Beautiful.  So  that,  al 
though  Beauty  can  avail  men  otherwise 
than  by  unfolding  within  them  a  pure  sen 
timent,  the  true  artist  never  proposes  any 
other  end  besides  this  sentiment.  The  pic 
ture,  the  work  of  an  historical  painter,  may 
produce  a  moral  effect  useful  to  society: 
but  the  painter  thinks  supremely  of  the 
beauty  of  his  work  as  a  painting ;  he  has 
no  ulterior  aim,  any  more  than  the  land 
scape  painter:  both  seek  to  transmit  to 
the  beholder  the  delicious  and  disinterested 
feeling  with  which  they  are  penetrated. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Beautiful  is,  in  fine, 
an  entirely  distinct  phenomenon,  aroused 
by  the  absolute  judgment  which  enables 
us  to  conceive  of  the  Beautiful ;  this  judg- 
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ment  perceives  the  Beautiful,  but  does  not 
cause  it  to  be.  Beauty  is  shut  up  neither 
in  matter  nor  in  mind,  it  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  the  infinite  revealed  to  us  by  the 
visible,  itself  invisible.  The  sentiment  un 
folded  by  judgment,  is  entirely  unselfish, 
and  at  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  may 
be  named  love  pure,  since  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  desire  of  possession:  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  sensation,  which  often 
precedes,  or  accompanies  it,  or  follows  it. 

Having  placed  the  sentiment  of  the  Beau 
tiful  between  the  rational  judgment  which 
determines  it,  and  the  fact  of  physical  sen 
sibility  which  occasionally  serves  as  its  es 
cort,  but  with  which  it  is  never  confounded, 
let  us  pursue  it,  as  we  said  at  first,  in  the 
complex  phenomenon  of  the  imagination, 
in  whose  bosom  it  rests  unnoticed,  although 
it  is  the  mightiest  help  and  most  precious 
element  of  that  very  imagination. 

The  human  mind  develops  itself  in  a  se 
ries,  whose  second  term  is  memory.  When 
sensation,  and  judgment,  and  sentiment  have 
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been  awakened  in  me  on  the  occasion  of 
any  external  object,  they  can  reproduce 
themselves  even  in  the  absence  of  that 
object ;  and  the  Me  submits  passively  to 
this  reproduction.  The  phenomenon  of 
passive  memory  is  twofold.  JSTot  only  do 
I  recall  that  I  have  been  in  the  presence  of 
a  certain  object,  which  gives  me  the  idea 
of  the  Past,  but  I  also  retrace  that  object 
with  all  its  details  :  the  remembrance  then 
becomes  an  image.  In  this  latter  case  the 
memory  has  been  called  by  some  philoso 
phers,  the  imaginative  memory :  the  pro 
priety  of  this  term  we  do  not  examine  here  ; 
we  only  affirm,  that  memory,  as  a  faculty 
reproducing  images,  is  confined  within  the 
limits  of  passivity.  This  passive  involun 
tary  memory,  called  imaginative  memory, 
is  regarded  as  the  first  element  of  Imagina 
tion. 

We  pass  to  a  second  ;  the  will,  it  is  said, 
concerns  itself  with  images  furnished  by 
the  passive  memory.  It  selects  different 
traits,  which  it  associates  and  combines: 
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this  complete,  voluntary  abstraction  is  call 
ed  Imagination.-  But  is  imagination  only 
this  ?  The  man  who  has  the  faculty  of  re 
calling  all  the  images  of  the  past,  and  who 
joins  to  this  memory  a  voluntary  abstrac 
tion,  a  power  of  choosing  from  among  the 
materials  of  experience, — is  he  endowed 
with  the  creative  faculty  ?  We  think  not. 
They  who  think  that  he  is,  seem  to  omit 
one  of  the  prime  elements  of  imagination ; 
we  allude  to  the  Judgment  and  the  Senti 
ment  of  the  Beautiful,  the  pure  love  which 
appears  in  the  work  of  the  Intelligence 
and  the  memory,  and  gives  warmth  and 
life  to  both.  We  have  not  imagination, 
merely,  in  order  to  remember,  to  abstract, 
and  to  combine ;  otherwise,  the  cold  Geom 
etrician,  who  passes  from  deduction  to  de 
duction,  from  theorem  to  theorem,  may 
take  the  name  of  Artist.  When  my  mem 
ory  instinctively  recalls  objects  with  their 
forms  ;  or  when,  by  the  force  of  my  will,  I 
evoke  them ;  when,  these  images  having 
been  evoked,  I  abstract  them  and  associate 
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them  again — in  all  this,  I  see  nothing  but 
memory  and  reason.  JSTow,  is  it  with  rea 
son  and  memory  only,  that  a  Michael  An- 
gelo  or  a  Raphael  is  made  ?  Would  it 
have  been  sufficient  for  Corneille  to  have 
recalled  historic  facts,  and  combined  them 
with  skill  in  order  to  compose  Les  Horaces  ? 
Independently  of  a  great  memory,  and  a 
powerful  reason,  these  wonderful  men  pos 
sessed  enthusiasm,  love ;  not  the  vulgar 
love  to  which  physical  sensibility  gives 
birth,  but  that  pure  and  disinterested  love 
which  we  call  the  Sentiment  of  the  Beau 
tiful. 

We  perceive,  now,  that  imagination  is  a 
more  complicated  phenomenon  than  some 
philosophers  think ;  and  we  have  discovered 
what  is  the  principal  and  fruitful  element 
of  it.  Men  are  pretty  equal  as  to  memory, 
and  reason,  and  will ;  they  are,  however, 
very  different  as  to  the  power  of  imagina 
tion  ;  some  remain  cold  in  the  presence  of 
objects,  cold  in  thought,  cold  in  abstraction 
and  combinations,  whilst  others  are  warmly 
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excited  at  the  presence  of  Beauty,  and  pre 
serve  during  the  play  of  memory  and  the 
voluntary  combination  of  images  the  same 
vivacity  of  emotion,  the  same  warmth  of 
sentiment.  Thus  the  imagination  is  the 
association  of  Sentiment  with  the  other 
faculties  of  the  mind :  it  is  love  combined 
with  memory,  and  reason,  and  will.  Take 
away  sentiment,  and  all  becomes  cold  and 
inanimate ;  let  it  reveal  itself,  and  every 
thing  catches  its  warmth,  its  colors,  its  life. 
If  any  one  asks  what  is  the  element  which, 
next  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Beautiful,  plays 
the  principal  part  in  the  imagination ;  we 
reply — it  is  Keason :  without  it,  in  fact, 
the  sentiment  is  useless;  all  the  produc 
tions  of  art  are  false  and  fantastical ;  just 
as  when  reason  alone  is  in  exercise,  the 
productions  of  the  Artist  have  the  coldness 
of  Logic  and  Geometry.  The  different  the 
ories  of  the  imagination  are  as  exclusive 
as  those  which  refer  to  any  other  part  of 
metaphysics ;  they  can  be  comprehended 
under  two  principal  ones.  The  first  re- 
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duces  imagination  to  pure  physical  sensi 
bility  :  to  sensation,  taken  as  the  foundation 
of  all  the  intellectual  powers.  The  second 
recognises  nothing  but  reason  as  the  essen 
tial  element  of  imagination.  We  will  esti 
mate  each  of  these  views;  admit,  for  a 
moment,  the  solution  each  proposes,  pursue 
under  all  its  forms  the  element  out  of  which 
each  attempts  to  construct  imagination,  and 
see  whether  it  really  produces  imagination. 
We  will  then  try  to  discover  whether  the 
union  of  the  two  elements,  sensation  and 
reason,  is  the  true  theory. 

Imagination,  which  refers  in  language 
to  the  word  image,  seems  accordingly  to 
attach  itself  to  that  class  of  ideas  which 
represents  physical  objects.  It  would  be, 
then,  simply  the  reproduction,  more  or  less 
faithful,  of  sensible  representations,  or  at 
the  most,  the  abstraction  and  the  combina 
tion  of  those  images  ;  if  we  merely  wish  to 
keep  to  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  do  not  seek  to  determine  the  nature 
of  our  powers  by  inward  observations  which 
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set  us  free  from  the  trammels  of  common 
language. 

But  psychology  ought  not  to  endeavor 
to  explain  imagination  by  the  meaning 
that  is  usually  attached  to  the  term:  it 
should  not  pass  from  the  term  to  the  idea, 
but  from  the  idea  to  the  term.  If  it  were 
contented  with  consulting  dictionaries,  the 
discussion  on  this  subject  might  be  easily 
terminated.  Image,  we  might  say,  is  the 
sensible  representation  of  a  physical  object, 
of  such  a  color,  form,  and  size.  To  im 
agine,  is  to  seize  the  representations,  either 
when  they  are  before  us,  or  when  they  are 
not  in  our  presence ;  such  is  imagination, — 
and  psychology  might  exult  in  such  a  gram 
matical  and  puerile  explanation.  But,  in 
truth,  would  all  be  settled  ?  The  musician 
who  combines  sounds,  who  creates  melodies 
and  harmonies,  has  not  he  also  imagination  ? 
The  power  of  recalling  sounds  to  the  mind, 
of  selecting  out  of  the  numbers  which  are 
present  to  it,  of  rejecting  some,  of  seizing 
others,  of  combining  those  chosen ;  is  not 
7 
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this  the  power  of  imagination,  and  yet  is 
the  sound  an  image  ?  If  the  poet  is  de 
clared  to  be  endowed  with  imagination 
when  he  retraces  natural  images,  shall  we 
deny  that  he  possesses  it  when  he  retraces 
sentiments,  when,  instead  of  appealing  to 
physical  sensibility,  he  puts  moral  sensibili 
ty  in  play  ?  But,  besides  images  and  senti 
ments,  the  poet  employs  the  lofty  thoughts 
of  justice,  truth,  infinity,  in  a  word,  pure 
and  absolute  ideas ;  and  in  this  case  would 
you  rob  him  of  his  imagination  ?  We  do 
not  affirm  that  the  theory  we  combat  is 
wrongfully  founded,  if  it  relies  on  mere 
language;  but  language,  to  be  worth  any 
thing,  must  be  simply  the  reflection  of 
thought.  Now,  if  human  thought  attrib 
utes  imagination  to  every  kind  of  asso 
ciation  of  sentiments,  and  of  ideas,  then 
thought  is  arrayed  against  language,  and 
by  consequence  against  the  system  we 
attack.  Philosophers  of  the  sensational 
school  have  written  pages  about  the  im 
agination,  which  cannot  satisfy  the  mind 
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if  it  does  not  put  every  thought  into  the 
forms  of  common  language.  According  to 
this  school,  this  is  the  origin  and  process 
of  the  imagination :  in  the  presence  of  a 
physical  object  I  experience  a  sensation ; 
this  sensation  is  preserved  when  the  object 
is  removed,  and  is  called  memory:  from 
time  to  time  a  part  of  the  memory  grows 
weak,  whilst  another  part  retains  its 
strength;  this  condition  of  it  is  abstrac 
tion,  which  is,  therefore,  only  sensation 
become  partial.  Now,  with  the  part  of 
the  sensation  retained,  let  there  be  asso 
ciated  other  images  and  thoughts,  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  theory  be  consistent,  other 
fragments  of  sensation ;  and  we  thus  obtain 
imagination.*  So  that  imagination  is  ex 
plained  by  association,  association  by  mem- 

*•  We  might  have  supposed,  that  nearly  every  one 
would  have  allowed  sensation  to  be  but  very  remotely 
connected  with  imagination  ;  from  whose  instantaneous, 
far-darting  glance  into  what  is  unknown,  rather  than 
into  what  is  seen  and  felt,  one  would  refer  the  origin 
of  imagination  to  the  supersensuous. 
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ory,  and  memory  by  sensation :  nothing 
can  be  more  clear  than  this  system,  but,  in 
return,  nothing  can  be  more  false.  First 
of  all,  it  takes  no  account  of  the  will,  which 
is  a  prime  element  in  abstraction  ;  the  one 
phenomenon,  therefore,  of  voluntary  mem 
ory  destroys  this  system  utterly.  It  takes 
no  notice,  also,  of  reason,  which  presides 
over  the  abstraction  of  voluntary  memory. 
This  system,  then,  must  lead  to  a  reaction 
which  would  exclude  all  sensibility  from 
the  breast  of  imagination,  and  would  en 
deavor  to  reduce  this  faculty  to  reason  and 
will  alone.  Other  philosophers  have  ex 
plained  imagination  by  abstraction  and 
association :  to  abstract  and  to  associate, 
is  to  make  use  of  reason,  whose  office  is 
to  ascend  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and 
to  descend  from  the  whole  to  the  parts; 
to  pass  from  the  phenomenal  to  the  sub 
stantive  ;  from  variety  to  unity  ;  from  the 
finite  to  the  infinite.  Now  we  have  before 
asked,  whether  the  man  who  has  more 
reason  than  another,  has,  on  that  account, 
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more  imagination.  In  a  poem,  or  in  a 
symphony,  is  there  nothing  but  rational 
combination,  a  calculation  of  cause  and 
effect  ?  Certainly  there  is :  imagination  is 
neither  sensation  nor  reason  taken  exclu 
sively.* 

But,  in  uniting  these  two,  shall  we  form 
a  more  complete  theory?  Physical  sensi 
bility,  as  you  know,  limits  itself  to  the  de 
sire  of  possession :  now  let  Reason  seize 
upon  this  desire,  let  it  vary  the  objects  of 
it,  multiply  them,  combine  them,  still  I 
affirm  it  will  never  arrive  thus  at  imagi 
nation.  Question  the  artist  as  to  what 
passes  in  his  mind  when  he  produces  a 
great  work:  he  will  reply,  that  he  ab- 

*  Not  that  imagination  offends  reason :  its  percep 
tion  of  the  relations  of  things  is  correct  and  complete, 
though  rapid.  The  true  poet,  whose  eye 

.  .  .  .  "  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven," 

still  sees  truly,  and  bodies  forth  no  form  that  is  revolt 
ing  to  reason. 
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stracts,  that  lie  combines,  works  not  only 
on  images,  but  also  on  sentiments  and  pure 
ideas ;  in  consequence,  he  puts  physical 
sensibility  and  reason  into  action,  but  he 
will  add  that,  independently  of  this  rational 
conception,  and  these  physical  sensations 
which  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  de 
velopment  of  reason,  he  experiences  a 
special  sentiment,  awakened  by  the  idea 
of  the  -Beautiful ;  a  sentiment  disengaged 
from  all  desire,  elevating  and  giving  warmth 
to  his  soul.  Buifon  has  said,  in  speaking 
of  eloquence,  that  passionate  men  are  not 
orators  ;  he  was  right,  for  he  was  speaking 
of  physical  passions.  He  will  never  be  an 
artist  who  allows  himself  to  be  astonished, 
disturbed,  distressed  at  the  sight  of  a  ma 
terial  object ;  if  the  physical  emotions  enter 
as  elements  into  his  work,  upon  seeing  it 
we  must  feel  the  same  sensations.  But  do 
the  productions  of  art  excite  in  us  love  and 
desire  for  the  physical  objects  which  can  be 
expressed  in  the  work  ?  Does  not  the  im 
agination  of  the  true  artist  search  beneath 
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nature,  for  the  absolute  idea  of  Beauty 
which  is  found  hid  there ;  and  the  end  of 
his  labor,  is  it  not  to  unfold  in  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  the  sentiment  of  Beauty  which 
he  himself  possesses  ?  The  artist  sees  only 
Beauty,  where  the  sensual  man  finds  only 
what  is  seductive  or  what  is  dreadful. 
When  M.  de  Saufsure  ascended  the  Alps, 
his  guides  jested  when  they  saw  him  seek 
out  scenes  which  appeared  to  them  simply 
terrifying  or  useless.  In  a  ship  beaten 
about  by  a  tempest,  while  the  passengers 
were  trembling  at  the  billows,  and  the 
lightning  which  menaced  them,  the  artist 
would  be  free  of  every  physical  emotion, 
and  would  cling  to  the  mast  that  he  might 
contemplate  the  storm ;  but  if  he  partook 
of  the  general  terror,  the  artist  would 
disappear  and  leave  only  the  man.  Physi 
cal  sensibility  chokes  the  sentiment  of  the 
Beautiful.  Love  pure,  love  disinterested, 
is  the  chief  element,  the  true  foundation  of 
the  imagination.  We  agree,  undoubtedly, 
that  physical  sensibility  is  necessary,  as  the 
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occasion  for  the  development  of  imagina 
tion  ;  but  there  must  "be  united  with  it 
reason  and  will,  in  order  to  evoke,  com 
bine,  and  abstract  sentiments,  images,  and. 
ideas ;  and  pure  love,  at  last,  must  unite 
with  reason  and  will,  to  give  warmth  and 
vitality  to  the  composition.  Thus  reason, 
will,  and  love  are  the  three  elements  of  im 
agination  ;  and  of  these  three,  which  is  pre 
dominant  ?  If  you  take  away  reason,  there 
remain  will  and  love,  which  can  produce 
imagination,  indeed,  but  extravagant  and 
full  of  fantastic  dreams.  If  you  disengage 
pure  love,  there  remain  reason  and  will, 
which  can  give  you  geometricians,  but  not 
artists.  We  must,  therefore,  unite  the  three 
elements :  perhaps  the  will  is  the  most  in 
dispensable,  for  we  have  seen  that,  in  com 
bination  with  sentiment  and  reason,  it  pro 
duces  a  work  of  art ;  while  reason  and 
sentiment,  left  to  themselves,  remain  for 
ever  passive,  and  produce  nothing:  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
will ;  there  must  be  power,  the  will  must 
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not  be  deprived  of  its  instruments.  Who 
has  drawn  out  the  plan  of  a  poem  ?  It  is 
reason.  Who  has  given  it  life  and  charm  ? 
It  is  love.  Who  has  directed  reason  and 
love  ?  It  is  the  will.  You  see,  then,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  discern  the  superiority  of 
one  of  these  elements  over  another.  To 
produce  the  Beautiful,  the  will  must  work 
with  love  according  to  the  rules  of  reason. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

WE  have  finished  the  polemical  part  of 
our  lectures  on  the  idea  of  Beauty ;  we 
have  removed  certain  theories  that  obstruct 
the  path  of  science,  and  prepared  the  way 
which  can  conduct  to  a  perfect  doctrine. 
The  internal  elements  which  belong  to  the 
idea  of  Beauty  are  reason  and  love,  volun 
tarily  developed  on  the  occasion  of  physical 
sensibility.  Previously  to  the  sensible  im 
pression,  there  is  no  idea,  no  germ,  no  sen 
timent  in  the  mind.  If  no  object  were  to 
cause  an  impression  on  our  organs,  we  could 
never  conceive  of  Beauty.  Thus  the  con 
dition  of  the  idea  of  Beauty,  as  seized  by 
reason,  is  a  physical  sensation,  or  an  intui 
tion  of  the  senses. 

There  are  three  different  combinations 
of  intuition  and  reason  ;  the  term  intuition 
is  not  applied  here  solely  to  the  organ  of 
vision,  but  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  organs. 
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Thus  the  sensible  intuition  of  an  object  is 
the  supreme  condition  of  all  that  we  can 
know  or  conceive  about  the  object.  The 
particular  use  of  intuition  is  to  apprehend 
the  variable  ;  the  eye,  the  ear  attend  mere 
ly  to  certain  particular  things,  and  not  to 
things  as  a  whole :  the  senses  have  to  do 
with  diversity,  not  with  totality.  The  total 
is  not  for  the  senses,  but  for  the  mind. 
Memory  will  reproduce  the  intuition  to  no 
purpose ;  since  intuition  only  gives  the 
variable,  memory  will  not  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  unity.  By  what  faculty,  then, 
can  we  obtain  invisible  unity  ?  By  reason. 
The  first  connection  that  exists  between 
reason  and  intuition  is  that,  while  the  in 
tuition  seizes  variety,  reason  obtains  unity, 
and  thus  peace  and  harmony  are  estab 
lished  in  the  human  mind. 

There  is  another  proportion  between 
intuition  and  reason.  There  are  objects 
whose  variable  traits  strike  our  senses, 
but  whose  unity  escapes  our  reason;  in 
this  case  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
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pleasure  of  laying  hold  on  variety,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  displeasure  arising 
from  our  inability  to  grasp  unity.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  third  hypothesis.  Reason  will 
apprehend  unity  in  an  object,  while  intui 
tion  will  be  able  to  embrace  only  a  part 
of  the  variable.  Thus,  for  example,  reason 
will  conceive  of  space  absolute  and  infinite, 
but  intuition  cannot  follow  her  ;  the  senses 
are  embarrassed  at  the  idea  of  all  the 
spaces  contained  in  the  infinity  of  space. 
Reason  reaches  to  the  conception  of  infi 
nite  time,  but  intuition  and  memory  lin 
ger  behind,  and  are  dazzled,  and  blinded. 
So,  then,  intuition  can  be  overborne  by 
reason ;  the  soul  will  experience  a  high 
joy  at  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  and 
a  kind  of  sorrow  at  the  defeat  of  the 
former. 

We  perceive  that  the  relation  between 
intuition  and  reason  is  twofold:  there  is 
agreement,  and  sometimes  there  is  disagree 
ment;  agreement,  when  intuition  and  rea 
son  advance  equally  and  together,  or  when 
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both,  conceive  their  object ;  disagreement, 
when  reason  cannot  keep  pace  with  intui 
tion,  or  when  intuition  cannot  soar  to  the 
height  of  reason.  If  agreement  exists,  the 
pleasure  connected  with  the  exercise  of  in 
tuition  is  redoubled  in  the  pleasure  of  rea 
son,  and  has  a  higher  and  purer  character. 
The  man  who  has  contemplated  a  beautiful 
statue,  and  distinctly  embraced  all  its  parts, 
and  has  apprehended  its  wholeness  and 
unity,  knows  how  philosophy  would  be 
troubled  in  trying  to  describe  the  delight 
ful  pleasure  he  experienced.  When  intui 
tion  alone  is  satisfied,  there  is  only  an 
agreeable  sensation,  stifled  by  the  displeas 
ure  of  reason,  which  is  unable  to  grasp 
unity ;  and  imagination  cannot  rise  to  the 
conception  of  Beauty.  When,  on  the  con 
trary,  we  arrive  at  unity,  and  intuition 
cannot  comprehend  all  the  variety  enclosed 
in  the  object,  the  Beauty  we  perceive,  and 
which  occasions  a  displeasure  in  our  sensi 
ble  organization,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  delight  in  our  mind,  has  been  called  the 
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sublime*  But  when,  the  parts  of  an  object 
are  not  sufficiently  various  and  numerous 
as  not  to  be  comprehended,  and  when,  at 
the  same  time,  the  whole  can  be  easily 
seized,  and  we  feel  a  perfect  accord  be 
tween  the  various  and  unity,  between  the 
senses  and  reason,  we  stay  and  regard  the 
spectacle  with  delicious  emotion,  and  this 
is  the  beautiful  properly  so  called.  We 
determine  the  nature  of  Beauty,  and  of 
sublimity  a  priori,  or,  as  it  were,  mathe 
matically.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  con 
firm  these  purely  rational  distinctions  by 
examples. 

*  It  is  so  much  the  custom  in  general  conversation 
to  confound  the  Beautiful  with  the  Sublime,  and  per 
sons,  for  the  most  part,  when  they  reflect  on  the  sub 
ject,  are  so  apt  not  to  perceive  that  the  Sublime  differs 
from  the  Beautiful  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree,  that 
we  are  induced  to  make  a  table  of  the  principal  points 
of  contrast  between  the  two  sentiments.  The  nature 
of  the  volume  permits  this  to  be  done,  while  the  valua 
ble  remarks  of  writers  on  the  Sublime  render  more 
than  this  unnecessary.  See  Appendix  B. 
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Imagine  yourself  in  the  presence  of  two 
different  objects;  they  possess  form  and 
motion,  that  is,  they  are  different  physical 
gbjects,  for  form  and  motion  are  the  two 
general  characteristics  of  matter.  Now, 
observe  whether  two  distinct  phenomena 
do  not  take  place  in  your  consciousness, 
according  to  the  form  or  to  the  motion 
that  you  are  regarding.  Do  you  expe 
rience  the  same  impression  at  the  sight  of 
a  flower  and  at  the  sight  of  an  inaccessible 
rock  at  whose  base  the  ocean  rolls  ?  Con 
sider  a  form,  containing  some  variety,  and 
whose  parts  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
prevent  monotony,  yet  few  enough  to  be 
easily  grasped,  and  then  regard  the  infinite 
region  of  darkness  and  silence ;  do  you 
experience  the  same  kind  of  emotion? 
Does  a  soft  grateful  light  affect  you  like 
a  fierce  one  which  makes  you  shade  your 
eyes? 

If,  after  the  study  of  Burke  and  Kant, 
and  the  contemplation  of  physical  objects, 
you  remain  still  in  doubt  about  the  reality 
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of  this  double  impression  your  doubts  will 
vanish  when  you  pass  into  the  domain  of 
moral  phenomena.  I  ask  you  if  the  slave 
who  quietly  weeps  over  his  bondage,  and 
the  hero  who  gives  his  blood  for  his  coun 
try  produce  the  same  impression  on  you  ? 
Do  you  feel  the  same  emotion  when  a 
man  opens  his  purse  to  the  indigent,  and 
when  he  offers  hospitality  to  his  person 
al  foe,  and  sends  him  away  loaded  with 
gifts  ? 

And  lastly,  place  yourself  in  the  pres 
ence  of  facts  purely  intellectual :  it  seems, 
at  the  first  approach,  that  the  impression 
will  be  not  all,  or  but  very  little  felt ; 
however,  you  will  be  able  to  discover  the 
two  distinct  impressions  we  speak  of.  Se 
lect  a  light  poem  in  which  the  senses 
and  the  reason  find  themselves  agreeably 
amused  and  satisfied,  in  which  the  images 
are  brilliant,  the  thoughts  well  chosen,  the 
style  delicate ;  for  instance,  an  ode  of  An- 
acreon  or  of  Horace :  then  read  those  won 
derful  Indian  poems,  in  which  the  person- 
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ages  are  symbolic  divinities,  whose  parts 
are  various,  whose  attributes  are  number 
less,  whose  characters  are  ever  changing 
and  mysterious  ;  poems  in  which  the  story 
is  carried  on  from  one  work  to  another, 
which  seem  written  or  rather  sung  at  the 
same  time,  which  require  each  other  as 
though  they  were  at  once  simultaneous 
and  successive,  and  which  often  exceed  two 
hundred  thousand  verses  ;  read  these,  and 
compare  the  feelings  they  excite  with  those 
which  the  odes  of  Horace  occasion.  Take 
one  more  example ;  contemplate  a  writer, 
who,  with  a  light  hand,  attempts  an  anal 
ysis  of  thought,  and  who,  in  a  few  lines, 
gives  a  sketch,  more  or  less  faithful,  of  the 
mind ;  on  the  other  side,  contemplate  a 
philosopher  who  brings  with  him  a  long 
series  of  principles  and  consequences,  who 
exhibits  immense  labor  in  arriving  at  the 
most  minute  and  exact  analysis  of  each 
of  our  faculties,  and  who  bends  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  infinite  details  of  his 
work ;  contemplate  Condillac  and  Aris- 
8 
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totle,  and  examine  your  impressions.  If 
you  glance  over  the  instances  we  have 
adduced  you  will  see  that  one  kind  ad 
vances  with  reason,  and  the  faculty  of 
representation  in  equal  motion ;  and  that 
the  other  kind  does  not  permit  itself  to 
form  that  harmony  to  which  the  human 
mind  aspires.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
found  the  Beautiful ;  on  the  other,  the  Sub 
lime  :  on  the  one  hand,  soft  and  pleasing 
emotion,  felicity ;  on  the  other,  a  mixture 
of  pleasure  and  pain ;  a  triumph  and  a  de 
feat  ;  a  complex  state,  in  fact,  which  is  at 
once  delightful  and  painful. 

The  intellectual  life  is  both  unity  and 
diversity — diversity,  because  it  is  complex, 
and  because  it  exhibits  many  faculties  at 
once ;  unity,  because  all  these  faculties 
have  one  common  source,  aspiring  after  an 
equal  development,  and  tending  to  one 
common  end.  Each  faculty  taken  alone, 
being  an  essentially  active  force,  whose 
law  is,  to  unfold  itself  as  much  as  possi 
ble  ;  the  free  exercise  of  it  is  a  pleasure, 
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and  every  opposition  to  its  activity  is  pain 
ful.  If  we  consider  intellectual  life  in  its 
unity,  we  shall  find  that,  independently  of 
the  pleasure  connected  with  the  special 
development  of  each  faculty,  there  is  an 
other,  the  result  of  an  equal  unfolding  of 
all  the  spiritual  forces,  just  as  there  is  a 
displeasure  attending  their  unequal  devel 
opment.  The  pleasure  of  harmonious  de 
velopment  may  be  called  felicity ;  the 
displeasure  arising  from  discordant  devel 
opment  may  be  called  suffering  or  pain. 
There  may  be  felicity  when  the  faculties 
have  play  in  a  narrow  sphere,  if  their 
development  is  harmonious :  and  there 
may  be  suffering  when  one  of  these  facul 
ties  attains  a  wonderful  expansion  and 
progress,  if  the  others  are  left  in  the  rear. 
Imagine  a  physical  sensibility  so  fruitful 
and  vivid  that  reason  could  not  keep  pace 
with  it,  or  a  lofty  reason  which  attained 
to  truths  so  high  that  sensibility,  weak  and 
ineffectual,  was  overwhelmed  by  them ;  in 
the  two  cases  the  man  is  unhappy.  The 
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reason  and  intuition  have  each  their  distinct 
pleasure ;  but  although  there  is  pleasure  for 
each  of  these  powers  when  their  exercise  is 
free,  when  this  is  not  the  case  there  is  suf 
fering.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  intuition, 
in  the  presence  of  certain  sensible  objects, 
easily  comprehends  their  different  parts, 
the  forms,  the  colors,  &c.,  at  the  same 
time  that  reason  takes  account  of  their 
unity,  their  fundamental  idea.  Now  here 
is  harmony,  though  not  perfect  harmony, 
for  that  is  an  ideal  condition  to  which  we 
cannot  attain,  but  the  harmony  we  mean 
procure^  the  greater  felicity  for  us  the 
nearer  it  approaches  perfection.  No  one 
will  affirm  that  reason  does  not  often  soar 
far  beyond  and  above  the  faculty  we  pos- . 
sess  of  picturing  things  to  our  minds :  for 
example,  she  conceives  of  space,  asserts  its 
existence,  and  that  it  existed  before  created 
objects,  that  it  never  had  a  commencement, 
and  will  never  have  a  termination ;  the 
representative  faculty  is  developed  at  the 
same  moment,  it  would  follow  reason,  but 
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it  cannot  reach  unto  it.  In  vain  it  tires 
itself  in  trying  to  set  forth  numberless 
spaces,  never  is  it  able  to  fill  up  the  abyss  of 
infinite  space.  At  other  times  this  faculty 
is  in  advance  of  reason  ;  when  we  meditate 
on  the  nature  of  God,  does  it  not  happen 
that  we  conceive  of,  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
forms,  images,  colors,  which  obstruct  the 
path  of  reason  rather  than  keep  it  open 
and  clear  ?  Whether  the  representation 
cannot  follow  reason,  or  whether  reason  is 
left  behind  by  it,  there  is  discordance,  and 
the  man  is  unhappy.  But,  in  the  former 
case,  his  displeasure  is  overbalanced  by  the 
joy  he  feels  at  the  triumph  of  his  reason. 
It  is  when  it  produces  this  disharmony  that 
the  Beautiful  is  called  the  sublime  /  and  it 
is  when  reason  and  the  representation  are 
in  harmony  that  the  object  preserves  the 
name  of  Beautiful. 
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CHAPTER  Ml. 

WE  have  seen  that  Beauty  is  divisible 
into  two  kinds,  and  that  each  of  these  is 
reflected  by  physical,  moral,  and  intellec 
tual  nature,  thus  giving  apparently  six 
different  species  of  Beauty.  We  shall  now 
endeavor  to  unite  all  these  manifestations 
of  Beauty  together,  and  discover  whether 
there  is  not  a  Beauty,  simple  and  universal, 
unfolding  itself  in  different  spheres.  There 
is  beauty  in  visible  forms,  in  sentiments, 
actions,  ideas.  Is  the  beauty  of  form  the 
same  as  that  of  ideas  and  sentiments?  or 
has  each  Beauty  its  distinct  essence  ?  This 
question  has  been  brought  forward  by  Plo- 
tinus.  What  is  Beauty  ?  he  asks.  I  see  a 
beautiful  form,  I  behold  an  action  which 
has  the  same  quality.  What  is  the  essence 
of  this  Beauty,  allotted  equally  to  two  ob 
jects  so  different  ?  What  identity  is  there 
between  the  physical  and  the  moral,  and 
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how  can  they  represent  'Beauty  ?  Let  us 
mark  the  vast  importance  of  this  inquiry : 
if  it  be  not  settled,  the  theory  of  the  Beau 
tiful  must  be  a  labyrinth  with  no  outlet ; 
the  artist  will  not  know  whether  he  ought 
to  yield  himself  up  to  one  Beauty,  ever 
the  same  under  various  manifestations,  or 
whether  he  ought  to  divide  his  attention 
and  his  powers  among  a  number  of  Beau 
ties  essentially  different.  Before  showing 
how  this  question  should  be  decided,  let  us 
point  out  the  consequences  of  the  two  solu 
tions  which  the  problem  is  capable  of.  Do 
you  maintain  that  Beauty  is  of  different 
kinds  ?  How,  then,  do  you  explain  the 
connection  between  intellectual  and  physi 
cal  Beauty ;  the  secret  union  which  permits 
them  to  appear  in  the  same  work  of  art 
without  affecting  the  oneness  of  it  ?  If  the 
artist  can  only  bring  together  the  different 
kinds  of  Beauty  by  a  fruitless  and  factitious 
union,  art  is  an  impostor,  since  it  holds  to 
gether  those  things  which  exist  separate  in 
nature.  Farther,  what  is  the  foundation  of 
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this  factitious  union?  how  does  the  artist 
conceive  of  it  and  transfer  it  to  his  works  ? 
in  other  words,  how  is  it  that  unity  is  an 
essential  law  of  art,  if  nature,  which  itself 
is  beautiful,  exhibits  to  us  nothing  but 
Beauties  irreducible  to  unity  ?  Allow,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  three  kinds  of 
Beauty  are  but  one  in  reality,  and  the 
unity  of  art  is  no  longer  factitious,  but 
real ;  it  will  become  a  just  and  natural 
rule,  a  reality,  but  a  reality  adorned  by 
the  ideal.  Now  it  is  this  last  solution 
that  we  adopt ;  the  Beautiful  and  the  Sub 
lime  are  but  the  shado wings  of  the  Beauty 
unfolded  in  the  physical,  the  moral,  and 
the  intellectual  world.  Physical  Beauty, 
or  the  beauty  of  form  and  motion,  is  only 
the  reflection  of  that  moral  and  intellectual 
Beauty  which  we  may  embrace  under  the 
term  spiritual  or  immaterial  Beauty.  Thus 
all  Beauty,  in  my  opinion,  resolves  itself 
into  spiritual  Beauty ;  it  is  in  this  inward 
and  hidden  region  that  the  secret  unity  of 
all  kinds  of  Beauty  reposes.  Let  us  con- 
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firm  this  opinion  by  passing  through  the 
different  domains  of  Beauty. 

Place  yourself  before  the  statue  of  Apollo, 
and  observe  attentively  what  strikes  you  in 
this  master-piece.  Winkelniann, — who  was 
not  a  metaphysician,  but  an  artist  who  was 
gifted  with  the  highest  genius,  and  who 
understood  the  procedure  of  art, — Winkel- 
mann  has  made  an  analysis  of  the  Apollo. 
It  is  interesting  to  study  this  analysis,  and 
perceive  by  it  how  physical  is  blended 
with  spiritual  Beauty.  That  which  first 
of  all  struck  Winkelmann  was  the  charac 
ter  of  nobleness,  pride,  and  divinity  im 
pressed  upon  every  line  of  the  statue.  The 
forehead  is  that  of  Jove,  whence  sprang 
the  Goddess  of  Wisdom;  it  is  unchange 
ably  calm  ;  indignation  swells  the  nostrils ; 
scorn  rests  upon  the  lips ;  the  attitude  of 
the  body,  the  arms  and  feet,  all  proclaim 
the  vanquisher  of  Python.  The  tranquil 
and  disdainful  joy  felt  in  triumphing  over 
a  contemptible  enemy,  the  delight  of-  vic 
tory,  the  slight  effort  that  victory  has  cost, 
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these  shone  forth  upon  the  eyes  of  Winkel- 
mann  from  the  glorious  statue.  The  analysis 
of  this  artist  is  a  hymn  to  spiritual  Beauty, 
but,  strange  to  say,  he  has  not  perceived 
it  :*  he  has  not  seen  that  all  that  Beauty, 
whose  traits  he  has  collected  with  such 
affection,  is  but  the  manifestation  of  an 

*  This  opinion  concerning  Winkelmann  is  partly  in 
agreement  with  that  of  Schelling,  when  he  says,  "  Who 
dare  say,  that  Winkelmann  knew  not  the  highest  Beau 
ty  ?  but  it  appears  with  him  in  its  dissevered  elements : 
on  the  one  side,  Beauty  of  conception,  which  flows  from 
the  soul ;  and  on  the  other,  as  Beauty  of  form.  But 
what  active,  effective  link  binds  the  two  together,  or 
by  what  energy  are  the  soul  and  body  together,  made 
as  it  were  at  once,  in  one  breath  ?  If  this  is  not  in  the 
power  of  art,  as  it  is  in  that  of  nature,  it  can,  indeed, 
create  nothing.  This  living  synthesis  Winkelmann  did 
not  point  out :  he  did  not  teach  how  the  form  should 
be  begotten  of  the  conception." — The  Relation  between 
the  Plastic  Arts  and  Nature. 

M.  Cousin  does  not  seem  to  allow  that  Winkelmann 
taught  "  that  the  production  of  the  ideal,  and  a  nature 
more  elevated  than  the  actual,  with  intellectual  expres 
sion,  was  the  highest  aim  of  art."  This,  however,  is 
the  opinion  of  Schelling. 
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internal  Beauty ;  that  it  was  incorporeal 
Beauty  which  shone  through  its  veil:  in 
a  word,  that  the  Beauty  of  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  can  be  summed  up  in  the  word 
Expression. 

Let  us  pass,  now,  from  a  cold  and  inani 
mate  statue  to  a  living,  real  man.  We  shall 
find  that  the  physical  can  be  beautiful  only 
on  the  condition  that  it  be  subservient  to 
moral  Beauty.  Suppose  a  man  is  entreated 
to  sacrifice  his  duty  to  his  fortune,  and  re 
fuses  :  you  admire  his  pure-mindedness,  the 
inward  spiritual  Beauty;  but  if,  at  this 
moment,  his  countenance  seems  marked 
with  Beauty,  if  his  attitude  is  noble,  is  it 
not  because  the  interior  breathes,  as  it 
were,  through  the  outward ;  and  is  there 
a  single  trait  in  his  figure  that  appears 
beautiful  to  you  under  any  other  name 
than  expression?  The  face  of  this  man, 
perhaps,  in  other  circumstances  would  seem 
common,  and  even  unmeaning:  but  here, 
lit  up  by  the  soul,  which  it  shows  forth,  it 
is  effulgent  with  the  signs  of  morality,  and 
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therefore  of  Beauty.  So  the  form  of  Soc 
rates,  without  the  mind  which  animates  it, 
is  vulgar,  ugly,  and  quite  out  of  place 
among  the  Grecian  models.  This  figure 
becomes  sublime  when  the  philosopher  in 
his  dungeon  converses  with  his  disciples  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  when  he  for 
gives  the  jailer  who  offers  him  the  hemlock, 
when  he  prepares  calmly  to  die.  Do  not, 
however,  be  deceived ;  it  is  not  the  outline 
of  matter,  in  regard  to  pure  surface  and 
form,  that  receives  the  impress  of  sublimity: 
it  is  matter  vivid,  alive  ;  that  is,  expressive 
matter,  matter  exhibiting  mind  throwing 
aside  its  enshrouding  veil.  At  the  highest 
point  of  moral  sublimity  to  which  Socrates 
attains,  he  dies :  you  see  only  his  corpse ; 
the  dead  figure  preserves  for  a  time  all  its 
beauty,  because  it  preserves  the  traces  of 
the  soul  which  animated  it ;  but  by  degrees 
the  lines  alter  and  grow  faint ;  the  expres 
sion  departs  and  vanishes ;  the  figure  has 
again  become  vulgar  and  ugly.  The  ex 
pression  of  death  is  hideous  and  sublime : 
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hideous,  when  we  see  but  the  decomposi 
tion  of  matter ;  sublime,  when  it  awakens 
in  us  the  idea  of  eternity,  or  the  idea  of 
nothingness,  that  other  kind  of  infinity. 

Look  only  at  the  figure  of  a  man  in  re 
pose,  and  see  whether  it  is  not  more  beauti 
ful  than  that  of  an  animal ;  and  whether  the 
figure  of  an  animal  is  not  more  beautiful 
than  the  form  of  an  inanimate  object.  It 
is  because  the  human  figure,  even  in  the 
absence  of  development  and  of  genius,  still 
reflects  a  moral  and  intelligent  nature :  it 
is  because  the  figure  of  an  animal  can  re 
flect  passion,  but  not  morality ;  and  it  is 
because  the  inanimate  form  delineates  nei 
ther  sensibility  nor  reason.  If  this  last 
does  become  expressive  in  its  turn,  it  is 
raised  to  the  rank  of  the  Beautiful. 

The  inward  alone  is  beautiful.  There 
is  no  Beauty  except  that  which  is  invisi 
ble  ;  and  if  Beauty  were  not  discovered  to 
the  eye,  or  at  least  suggested,  sketched,  as 
it  were,  by  visible  forms,  it  would  not  exist 
for  man.  It  makes  itself  known  by  sensi- 
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ble  traits,  whose  entire  Beauty  is  merely 
the  reflection  of  spiritual  Beauty.  It  is, 
then,  only  by  expression  that  nature  is 
beautiful,  and  it  is  the  variety  of  intellec 
tual  and  moral  characteristics,  reflected  by 
matter,  that  determines  the  different  kinds 
of  Beauty.  The  figure  of  man  is  of  a  grave 
and  severe  Beauty,  because  it  announces 
dignity  and  power;  the  figure  of  woman 
is  of  a  delicate  beauty,  because  it  reflects 
kindness,  tenderness,  and  grace.  In  each 
sex  the  Beauty  will  be  different  only  ac 
cording  as  the  expression  differs.  To  the 
examples  taken  from  human  nature,  may 
be  added  those  which  animality,  the  nature 
between  man  and  the  mineral,  supplies. 
It  might  be  shown,  that  the  face  of  an  ani 
mal  is  beautiful  in  proportion  to  its  expres 
siveness  ;  thus  the  lion  is  the  most  beauti 
ful  of  animals,  because  its  figure  declares  it 
to  be  king  and  master,  because  all  its  move 
ments  suggest  strength  and  boldness.  If 
we  descend  from  nature  purely  physical, 
to  inorganic  and  inanimate,  even  there  we 
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still  find  Beauty,  because  we  still  find  the 
expression  of  intelligence.  Metaphysics 
teaches  us  that  all  which  exists  is  alive, 
that  the  soul  of  nature  shines  through  the 
thickest  concealment.  Physical  observation 
brings  us  to  a  similar  conclusion.  Those 
bodies  called  inorganic  are  subject  to  laws, 
and  where  there  is  law  there  is  intelligence. 
Chemical  analysis  does  not  conduct  to  a 
nature  cold  and  lifeless,  but  to  a  nature 
full  of  vitality,  to  internal  laws  as  worthy 
of  admiration  as  those  external  ones  discov 
ered  by  natural  philosophy.  But,  without 
being  philosophers,  we  may  contemplate 
nature  in  ingenuous  ignorance,  and  give 
ourselves  up  to  the  impressions  it  excites. 
We  have  said  that  both  in  men  and  in 
animals  the  figure  is  beautiful  by  expres 
sion,  by  the  shining  forth  of  inward,  moral 
Beauty :  now,  in  the  presence  of  the  grand 
scenes  of  nature,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
or  the  summit  of  Etna  at  daybreak,  or 
nightfall,  are  you  not  filled  with  a  sense  of 
these  awful  spectacles,  and  do  you  not.  ex- 
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perience  a  sort  of  moral  reaction.?  Does 
not  the  light  of  the  sun,  too,  manifest  intel 
ligence  ?  Is  it  not  created  for  a  purpose  ? 
Do  not  the  planets  preserve  among  them 
selves  an  intelligent  harmony  ?  Do  all 
these  wonderful  objects  appear  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  being  visible,  or  does  an  in 
telligence  direct  the  courses  of  the  stars, 
and  make  them  all  concur  in  one  great 
end  ?  I  affirm,  that  the  face  of  nature  is 
expressive  like  the  face  of  man.  If  the 
form  of  a  woman  appears  beautiful  because 
it  is  the  reflection  of  gentleness  and  kind 
ness,  is  it  not  an  expression  of  beneficence 
and  of  grandeur  which  constitutes  the 
beauty  of  the  sunlight  ? 

Let  us  go  over  these  examples  briefly. 
The  figure  of  man,  when  he  performs  a 
good  or  a  bad  action,  is  beautiful  or  ugly, 
by  the  reflection  of  the  internal,  the  hid 
den.  When  man  is  in  a  state  of  repose, 
his  figure  still  wears  the  beauty  peculiar  to 
his  species,  because  it  reflects  a  moral  and 
intellectual  nature.  The  figure  of  an  ani- 
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mal  borrows  its  beauty  from  the  sentiments 
or  the  passions  it  expresses.  Lastly,  in  the 
face  of  nature  even,  in  appearance  dead 
and  inanimate,  are  found  the  signs  of  life, 
moral  and  intellectual ;  and  here  we  may 
apply  the  name  of  Beauty.  Natural  phi 
losophy  and  chemistry  are  beautiful  to  the 
philosopher  and  the  chemist,  because  they 
pierce  into  the  secrets  of  Supreme  Intelli 
gence.  All  is  symbolic  in  nature.  Form  is 
not  form  only,  it  is  the  form  of  something, 
it  unfolds  something  inward.  Beauty,  then, 
is  expression;  art  is  the  seeking  after  ex 
pression.  We  have  resolved  the  question 
about  the  unity  of  Beauty.  The  Beautiful 
is  one :  it  is  moral  or  intellectual  beauty ; 
that  is,  spiritual  beauty,  which,  displaying 
itself  by  visible  forms,  constitutes  physical 
beauty,*  and  spiritual  beauty:  it  is  truth 

*  The 'reader  who  is  acquainted  with  Alison's  work 
on  Taste,  must  perceive  how  different  that  author's 
opinions  respecting  the  beauty  of  natural  forms  are, 
from  those  explained  here.  With  him  it  is  the  forms 
themselves  that  are  beautiful,  and  their  beauty  is  be- 
9 
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itself,  it  is  Being,  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite ; 
if  the  True  manifests  itself  in  human  ac 
tions,  it  becomes  moral  truth,  holiness,  jus 
tice,  in  a  word,  the  Good:  if  it  pervades 
individuals,  in  order  to  communicate  to 
them  harmony  and  life,  it  is  the  Beautiful, 
whether  spiritual  or  physical.  The  True, 
the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful,  are,  then,  in 
timately  united,  and  penetrate  each  other 
in  the  unity  of  their  being :  that  which  is 
good  is  beautiful,  that  which  is  beautiful  is 
good,  that  which  is  beautiful  and  good  is 
true.  God  is  the  metaphysical  substance 
of  these  three ;  in  other  words,  the  Good, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  True,  conceived  of 
in  the  unity  of  their  essence,  is  God.  But 
God  is  impenetrable :  reason  cannot  ap 
proach  his  nature ;  it  is  needful  that  He 
make  himself  known  by  a  medium  accessi 
ble  and  intelligible.  That  medium  is  the 

stowed  on  them  by  the  arbitrary  associations  we  connect 
them  with.  In  this  treatise,  it  is  the  simple  absolute 
idea  of  the  Beautiful,  which  irradiates  the  various  forms 
in  nature,  and  is  unfolded  by  them. 
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idea  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beauti 
ful,  the  Xo/off  of  Plato.  Eeason  conceives 
of  the  existence  of  truth  absolute,  and  of 
unity  absolute ;  while  she  leaves  it  to  its 
impenetrable  immensity,  and  contemplates 
it  in  the  forms  adapted  to  the  human 
mind,  in  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness ;  in 
a  word,  in  the  Xo/os,  which  is  the  manifesta 
tion  of  God  himself.  The  unity  of  Beauty, 
therefore,  is  simply  the  unity  of  goodness 
and  truth.  The  Beautiful  is  one,  as  moral 
and  intellectual,  as  truth  and  goodness :  it 
is  diiferent,  by  the  forms,  motions,  and 
actions  which  serve  to  display  it.  There 
are  three  classes  of  symbols :  First,  purely 
physical  nature,  the  least  expressive  of  all ; 
secondly,  animal  nature,  which  divides  sen 
sibility  with  man ;  thirdly,  human  nature, 
gifted  with  intelligence  and  morality.  Dis 
engage  the  Beautiful  from  its  natural  forms, 
and  you  discover  ideal  Beauty ;  if  you  seek 
to  realize  this  ideal  you  arrive  at  art;  if 
you  believe  that  forms,  however  pure  they 
may  be,  debase  the  Beautiful,  you  elevate 
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your  mind  to  absolute  ideas ;  you  approach 
towards  God.  It  is  in  these  successive  pas 
sages  from  God  to  nature,  and  from  nature 
to  God,  in  these  imperceptible  gradations 
of  Beauty,  from  absolute  being  to  changing 
and  contingent  phenomena,  that  the  secret 
of  the  difference  and  the  unity  of  Beauty 
is  hid :  and  thus  the  embarrassment  of  Plo- 
tinus  is  relieved,  who  could  not  reconcile 
his  emotions  of  admiration  in  the  presence 
of  different  orders  of  Beauty. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Beauty 
naturally  conducts  to  an  investigation  of 
art,  that  is,  of  the  faculties  which  combine 
for  the  appreciation  or  for  the  production 
of  the  Beautiful.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  imagination ;  it  appears  under  two 
forms,  taste  and  genius ;  the  one  appre 
ciates,  the  other  freely  produces  the  Beau 
tiful.  The  distinction  which  has  been  no 
ticed  between  nature  and  art,  that  is, 
between  real  and  ideal  Beauty,  is  the 
same  which  separates  taste  from  genius. 
Art  is  nature  destroyed  and  reconstructed : 
genius  is  taste  no  longer  the  appreciator  of 
natural  beauty,  but  the  creator  of  beauty 
ideal  and  superior  to  the  former.  Three 
essential  elements  make  up  taste,  as  in  the 
case  of  imagination,  of  which  it  is  the  first 
form:  First,  sensible  intuition,  or  the  fac 
ulty  of  representation ;  secondly,  reason, 
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which,  in  the  presence  of  physical  objects, 
or  moral  or  intellectual,  perceives  their 
fundamental  identity  or  unity ;  thirdly, 
the  judgment  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
Beautiful,  the  one  discovering  and  the 
other  admiring  the  moral  idea  conveyed 
in  the  unity  and  variety  of  the  object. 
Let  us  take  an  illustration :  a  wide  sea 
is  spread  before  us ;  the  representative 
faculty  detaches  certain  parts  of  it,  and 
regards  the  various  in  the  spectacle ;  but 
for  reason  there  is  nothing  but  the  general 
idea  of  the  sea,  or  the  unity  of  the  object. 
When  we  have  grasped  the  different  parts 
and  the  whole,  is  all  completed?  There 
remains  in  the  object  a  moral  aspect  which 
is  not  for  the  eye  or  for  the  reason,  but  for 
the  judgment  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
Beautiful.  Place  yourself  before  an  object, 
either  of  art  or  of  nature,  and  you  will  not 
perceive  its  beauty,  if  you  have  only  seized 
unity  and  variety,  and, if  you  have  not 
seen  in  its  form  the  symbols  and  expres 
sions  of  something  living,  intellectual,  moral. 
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Thus,  as  in  nature  there  is  variety,  unity, 
and  something  moral,  so  in  man  there  is 
the  representative  faculty,  reason,  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  Beautiful ;  three  elements, 
whose  combination  is  taste. 

From  this  analysis  it  is  evident  that  the 
highest  culture  that  taste  can  receive  is  the 
culture  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Beautiful. 
Evermore  must  it  strive  to  shatter  the 
material  envelope  that  it  may  reach  moral 
Beauty ;  then  nothing  can  be  more  frivo 
lous  than  that  rhetoric  and  that  poetry 
which  pursue  the  form,  alone  without  re 
garding  even  what  the  form  hides,  which 
labor  at  lifeless  traits  without  piercing  to 
that  living  Beauty  they  conceal.  Poetry, 
statuary,  all  the  arts,  have  three  grand 
principles ;  the  first  two  have  reference 
to  the  unity  and  the  variety  of  the  work, 
every  one  recognises  them;  but  the  third 
principle,  which  stands  at  the  moral  side 
of  art,  is  forgotten  or  unknown,  and  yet  it 
is  from  this  source  that  art  draws  its  life. 
Physical  nature  is  but  a  shrine ;  thereinto 
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our  souls  must  enter  to  behold  a  soul. 
Matter,  as  it  is  thought  of  by  the  vulgar, 
does  not  exist ;  it  is  usually  regarded  as 
an  inert  mass,  without  organization  and 
without  law :  now  it  is  penetrated  by  a 
spirit  which  sustains  and  rules  it ;  it  is  the 
visible  reflection  of  an  invisible  spirit ;  the 
same  Being  who  lives  in  us,  lives  in  it ; 
Est  Deus  in  nobis,  est  Deus  in  rebus.  The 
spirit  of  man  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  spirit  of  nature :  thus  Beauty  in  its 
essence  is  moral,  and  the  primal  element  of 
taste  is  the  sentiment  of  this  Beauty. 

Now,  what  is  the  distinction  between 
taste  and  genius,  the  second  form  of  the 
imagination  ?  Taste  appreciates :  it  is  the 
moral  in  humanity  in  the  presence  of  the 
moral  in  nature :  it  decides  whether  the 
natural  symbol'  is  in  accordance  with  the 
moral  idea ;  genius  does  more  than  this,  it 
creates.  Genius  contains  the  same  elements 
as  taste,  but  in  a  higher  degree.  Genius, 
by  reason,  apprehends  unity  more  tho 
roughly  :  by  the  faculty  of  represents 
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tion  it  retraces  more  vividly  the  different 
parts  of  an  object :  lastly,  by  the  sentiment, 
or  love,  it  not  only  distinguishes  the  moral 
idea,  it  reveres  it,  aspires  to  this  ideal, 
which  it  detaches  as  much  as  possible  from 
nature  :  it  etherealizes  the  forms  of  matter, 
and  takes  away  all  that  can  obstruct  the 
idea.  Taste  reposes  tranquilly  in  the  con 
templation  of  the  Beautiful  in  nature  ;  Ge 
nius  rends  and  reconstructs  nature,  in  order 
to  make  it  more  like  the  idea.*  But  here 

*  "  Genius,"  says  Coleridge,  "  is  the  faculty  which 
adds  to  the  existing  stock  of  power  and  knowledge 
by  new  views,  new  combinations ;  by  discoveries,  not 
accidental,  but  anticipated,  or  resulting  from  anticipa 
tion.  In  short,  I  define  Genius  as  originality  in  intel 
lectual  construction  :  the  moral  accompaniment  and 
actuating  principle  of  which  consists,  perhaps,  in  the 
carrying  on  of  the  freshness  and  feelings  of  childhood 
into  the  powers  of  manhood." — The  Friend,  vol.  iii., 
essay  i. 

We  may  add  the  remark,  though  it  is  trite  enough, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  true  genius,  who,  steadily  contem 
plating  and  firmly  believing  in  Ideal  Perfection,  labors 
with  invincible  constancy,  with  a  noble  agony  to  attain 
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an  objection  arises :  is  genius,  it  will  be 
asked,  superior  to  nature?  All  is  good 
that  proceeds  from  the  hands  of  the  Cre 
ator  ;  every  thing  degenerates  in  the  hands 
of  man.  If  man  surpasses  nature,  man  is 
superior  to  God.  See  the  explanation  of 
this  mystery.  If  God,  in  creating  nature, 
had  intended  to  manifest  his  omnipotence, 
humanity  would  never  have  aspired  to  sur 
pass  or  even  to  equal  nature.  But  such 
was  not  the  design  of  God,  it  was  not  his 
power  that  he  wished  to  show,  but  his 
will,  and  he  determined  to  show  it  by 
symbols.*  If  humanity  is  superior  to  na- 

it.  Perhaps  the  highest  kind  of  genius  is  that  in  which, 
not  one,  but  all  the  powers  of  the  man  have  a  native 
spring  and  vigor  far  beyond  the  usual  standard  ;  and 
in  which  each  is  in  wholesome  adjustment  with  the 
other,  and  all  combine  to  achieve  what  the  man  would 
do. 

*  The  theology  of  this  passage  should  not  be  quite 
unnoticed,  though  a  discussion  of  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here.  We  believe  that  God  has  existed  from 
eternity  as  His  own  end ;  that  He  is  absolutely  self- 
sufficient,  and  that,  consequently,  He  is  all-sufficient. 
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ture,  it  is  because  God  lias  willed  it,  be 
cause  He  has  given  man  liberty.  Genius 
is  the  noblest  quality  in  our  nature :  Ge 
nius  destroys  nature  while  it  reveres  it, 
and  then  restores  it  more  pure  and  more 

It  was  in  order  to  manifest  His  all-sufficiency,  His 
glory,  that  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
The  constitution  of  the  beings  to  whom  the  manifest 
ation  is  made,  requires  it  to  be  progressive,  so  that  they 
may  trace  gradually  the  great  process.  Now,  men 
tally  living  back,  so  to  speak,  to  the  period  before  the 
creative  fiat  went  forth,  and  attempting  to  know  what 
was  the  order  of  Divine  Manifestation,  we  are  war 
ranted  in  concluding,  that  Power  was  the  earliest  dis 
play  of  God's  Nature:  that  is  to  say,  the  aspect  of 
Deity  first  exhibited  to  intelligent  creatures  was  a 
perfection  ;  the  simplest,  and  the  first  we  can  conceive 
of,  viz.  power.  The  act  which  made  known  this  power, 
most  surely  did  also  involve  and  enclose  the  other  attri 
butes  of  God,  thereafter  to  be  brought  to  light.  See 
the  Pre-Adamite  Earth,  Ed.  Ward  and  Co., — a  work 
in  which  this  subject  is  profoundly  investigated.  To 
say  that  God  created  nature  that  He  might  thus  show 
His  will,  seems  unintelligible ;  we  should  prefer  saying 
that  Creation  proceeds  from  the  will  of  the  Creator, 
and  affirms  it. 
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like  the  moral  idea  graven  upon  it  by  the 
hand  of  God  :  thus  the  marks  of  genius  are 
destruction  and  creation.  Taste  is  a  faculty 
indolent  and  passive :  genius  is  proud  and 
free.  The  artist,  in  destroying  and  im 
proving  matter,  advances  towards  the  end 
of  art,  which  is  the  triumph  of  human  over 
physical  nature.  To  elevate  the  real  to 
the  ideal  is  the  mission  of  art ;  here,  then, 
the  ridiculous  attempts  of  those  who  would 
make  art  a  science  or  a  trade  are  over 
thrown.  Science  knows,  and  art  produces. 
Art  renounces  itself  if  it  is  content  with 
theories  ;  it  loses  its  lustre  when  it  desires 
to  become  a  pure  philosophy  ;  it  must  pre 
serve  its  freedom,  and  be  no  one's  servant 
except  its  own.  On  the  other  hand,  if  art 
is  not  a  science,  inasmuch  as  it  is  creative, 
it  is  also  not  a  trade,  inasmuch  as  it  pro 
duces  the  ideal.  Although  art  may  be 
free,  it  must  not  aim  ultimately  at  any 
thing  besides  moral  Beauty  ;  it  is  free  only 
in  its  modes  of  expression.  Thus  the  artist 
who,  seriously  regarding  nature,  should  be 
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satisfied  to  copy  it  faithfully,  would  fall 
from  the  rank  of  an  artist  to  that  of  a  me 
chanic.  I  see  that  this  portrait  very  exactly 
represents  such  a  person,  but  there  is  no 
ideal  there,  the  work  is  not  by  an  artist. 
This  decision  condemns  the  whole  school  of 
painting,  of  sculpture,  or  of  music,  which 
does  not  conceive  of  nature  as  symbolic, 
and  which  does  not  consecrate  art  to  the 
discovery  of  symbols  the  most  pure  and 
the  most  expressive  of  moral  ideas.  If  art 
has  for  its  great  purpose  the  picturing  forth 
of  moral  beauty,  the  result  is  that  it  excites 
in  other  minds  the  sentiment  of  the  Beau 
tiful,  which  the  artist  possesses.  So  that 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  symbolic,  it  is  also  sympathetic. 
The  ideal  and  sympathy  are  the  supreme 
laws  of  art:  do  not,  therefore,  spare  the 
school  which  is  unable  to  produce  the 
ideal,  or  to  occasion  in  other  minds  that 
sentiment  which  the  true  artist  feels  him 
self  inspired  with. 

We  perceive  how  many  conditions  are 
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put  upon  the  artist,  and  we  should  be  dis 
mayed  at  them  if  we  did  not  know  the 
number  of  qualities  that  Cicero  demands 
for  an  orator.  It  is  not  only  necessary 
that  the  artist  cultivate  his  reason,  his  re 
presentative  faculty,  and  his  sentiment  of 
the  Beautiful,  he  is  also  bound  not  to 
neglect  the  material  procedure  of  his  art. 
In  fact,  he  ought  not  only  to  contemplate 
Beauty,  but  to  express  it  objectively,  as  it 
were  to  materialize  it :  let  him  not  forsake 
the  form  for  the  idea,  but,  above  all,  let 
him  not  be  wholly  shut  up  to  the  form. 
He  should  pursue  chiefly  the  moral  aspect 
of  his  art ;  if  the  artist  is  not  absolutely 
required  to  be  a  good  man,  as  the  orator 
of  Cicero,  at  least  he  must  feel  profoundly 
the  intellectual  and  moral  idea  concealed 
beneath  physical  nature,  as  well  as  beneath 
human  nature.  The  artist  in  handling  mat 
ter  makes  it  give  forth  the  spiritual,  whether 
he  employs  words,  sounds,  lines,  or  colors. 
Words  are  the  matter  of  the  poet,  as  sounds 
are  of  the  musician,  as  lines  are  of  the  ar- 
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cMtect  and  of  the  statuary,  and  as  colors 
are  the  matter  of  the  painter.  We  may 
say  to  artists :  learn  the  material  procedure 
of  your  art ;  but  recollect  that  this  study 
will  be  fruitless  if  you  do  not  cherish  within 
you  the  sentiment  of  the  Beautiful.  In  vain 
do  you  mix  colors,  do  you  combine  sounds, 
do  you  arrange  lines,  if  you  do  not  make 
them  express  something.  If  you  do  not 
know  how  to  work  with  matter  you  can 
never  unfold  your  ideas ;  and  if  you  cannot 
attain  to  the  ideal  you  will  never  outdo 
nature.  Form  and  idea,  the  physical  and 
the  moral,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  are  the 
two  aspects  of  art,  are  the  two  poles  which 
the  artist  should  touch. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WE  have  said  that  art  is  the  free  repre 
sentation  of  the  Beautiful,  that  genius  is 
taste  put  into  action,  and  that  taste  com 
prises  three  elements,  which  correspond  to 
the  three  elements  of  the  Beautiful.  Let  us 
glance  again  at  these  propositions :  first,  in 
order  that  an  object  may  be  beautiful  it 
must  express  an  idea ;  second,  it  must  pre 
sent  unity,  which  manifests  the  idea ;  third, 
it  must  be  composed  of  different  and  de 
termined  parts  ;  in  other  words,  the  three 
conditions  of  Beauty  are,  the  moral  idea, 
unity,  and  variety.  The  mind  possesses 
three  phenomena  corresponding  to  these. 
The  mind  must  seize  the  idea  enclosed  in 
the  object,  perceive  the  unity  under  which 
the  idea  is  reflected,  and  the  different  parts 
held  together  by  unity :  thus  the  three  con 
ditions  of  taste  are,  the  sentiment  of  the 
Beautiful,  reason,  and  the  representative 
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faculty.  But  these  faculties  may  remain 
unfruitful ;  they  receive,  and  do  not  give 
back:  to  form  genius,  they  must  be  awa 
kened  to  the  highest  energy.  Taste  appre 
ciates  the  idea,  and  unity,  and  variety ; 
genius  produces  these  two  latter,  and  be 
neath  them,  the  first.  The  most  important 
element  in  the  Beautiful  is  the  moral  idea ; 
unity  and  variety  should  be  impressed  with 
it,  and  serve  only  to  exhibit  it ;  consequently, 
the  most  important  element  in  taste,  and  in 
genius,  is  the  sentiment  of  moral  beauty. 
That  which  is  internal  in  man,  can  alone 
perceive  the  internal  in  nature.  It  is  my 
soul  that  feels  the  soul  of  the  universe. 

In  the  works  of  an  Alexandrian  phi 
losopher  there  is  a  chapter  entitled,  Beau 
tiful  men  as  the  only  judges  of  beauty.* 
Nothing  appears  more  strange  than  this  at 
first,  but  nothing  is  more  true  when  we 
reflect  on  it.  Mind  is  the  only  judge  of 
mind :  the  Beautiful  is  enveloped  in  forms, 

*  Plotinus,  Enn.  i.,  lib.  vi.;  C.  D.,  Fie.  4, 

10 
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without  being  constituted  by  them,  we 
must  disengage  it ;  the  Beautiful  is  simply 
moral  beauty,  an  idea,  a  sentiment:  man, 
then,  is  beautiful,  that  is  to  say,  he  who 
has  within  him,  constantly,  or  at  any  given 
moment,  the  idea  or  sentiment  graven  upon 
nature ;  he  who  can  perceive  the  Beautiful ; 
in  a  word,  he  who  can  discover  in  the  ex 
ternal  symbol,  the  idea  with  which  he  is 
filled,  is  beautiful.  Whenever  we  appre 
hend  Beauty  from  without,  it  is  because  we 
have  it  already  within  us:  it  is  by  the 
moral  part  of  our  nature  alone  that  we  can 
bring  ourselves  in  contact  with  the  moral 
in  nature.  This  is  what  Plotinus  intended 
by  the  singular  remark,  Beautiful  men  are 
the  only  judges  of  Beauty.  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  man  should  carry  moral  beauty 
within  him ;  he  must  be  endowed  with  a 
faculty  which  can  perceive  this  beauty.  No 
one  expects  to  find  inanimate  beings,  or 
even  animals,  judges  of  beauty:  the  ani 
mal  is  beautiful,  but  it  can  neither  perceive 
nor  appreciate  the  Beautiful,  Although  it 
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may.  like  nature,  possess  moral  beauty, 
there  can  be  no  sympathy  between  it  and 
nature ;  because,  however  much  these  may 
resemble  each  other,  they  cannot  recognise 
the  resemblance.  Man  alone  perceives  in 
himself  moral  beauty,  as  he  does  in  nature, 
in  animals,  and  in  his  fellow-creature  ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  he  can  sympathize 
with  them.  To  understand  the  sympathy 
of  humanity,  we  must  rise  to  the  conception 
of  absolute  truth,  to  the  one  universal  Be 
ing,  to  God.  God  is  the  foundation  of 
truth,  beauty,  and  goodness :  the  Abso 
lute,  who  is  reflected  wholly  in  all  his 
manifestations,  or,  in  ordinary  language, 
in  all  his  creation.  The  Deity  is  both  in 
nature  and  in  man  ;  and  here  is  found  the 
explanation  of  man's  sympathy  with  na 
ture. 

We  must  not  affirm,  then,  with  a  cer 
tain  school,  that  man  is  a  pure  receptivity, 
touched  by  the  Beautiful  in  nature,  and 
not  gifted  with  the  idea  of  beauty.  This 
theory  has  its  origin  in  the  writings  of 
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Locke  and  Condillac.  If  man  were  not 
himself  a  moral  creature,  how  could  he 
conceive  of  the  moral  in  external  nature  ? 
If  he  had  not  an  intelligence,  how  could 
he  discover  those  laws  which  govern  the 
earth?  Man  is  not  at  his  birth  a  tabula 
rasa*  upon  which  the  universe  is  to  en 
grave  the  beauty  of  external  objects.  This 
beauty  would  be  unknown  to  man,  as  it  is 
to  nature,  if  man  were  not  endowed  with  a 
moral  faculty,  which  apprehends  the  Beau- 


*  This  is  the  well-known  expression  of  Leibnitz, 
who  "admitted  innate  truths,  which  he  explained  to 
be  cognitions  not  actually,  but  only  virtually  existent 
in  the  mind  anterior  to  experience  ;  by  which  they 
are  occasioned,  excited,  registered,  exemplified,  and 
manifested,  but  not  properly  caused  or  contributed,  or 
their  infallibility  and  eternal  certainty  demonstrated. 
....  These  truths  are  consequently  given  '  as  natural 
habitudes  ;  that  is,  dispositions,  aptitudes,  performances, 
active  and  passive,  which  render  the  intellect  more  than 
a  mere  tabula  rasa.'  " — Supplementary  Dissertation  A, 
Sec.  vi.,  p.  785,  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Edit,  of 
Reid's  Works. 
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tiful  in  himself  as  well  as  in  the  objective 
universe. 

The  school  of  Kant  takes  the  opposite 
extreme  to  that  of  Locke,  and  has  thought 
that  in  nature  there  is  nothing  true,  noth 
ing  beautiful,  nothing  good,  if  man  does 
not  find  these  in  his  own  soul,  and  realize 
them  objectively  in  an  arbitrary  manner ; 
so  that  the  German  philosopher  has  made 
the  outward  to  proceed  from  the  inward ; 
the  universe  from  the  soul ;  the  not-me 
from  the  me :  while  the  English  philoso 
pher  has  produced  the  inward  from  the 
outward  ;  man,  from  nature ;  the  me  from 
the  not-me.*  Such  are  the  two  banks 


*  The  most  complete  and  conclusive  argument  for 
the  veracity  of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Supplementary  Dissertation  (Note  A)  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  in  his  edition  of  Reid's  Works.  The  reality 
of  an  external  world,  as  #  fact  of  perception,  given  in 
consciousness,  is  vindicated  there  thoroughly :  reason 
ing  in  strict  accordance  with  the  maxims  laid  down  by 
him  in  p.  747.  Sir  William  justifies  our  belief  in  the 
not-me.  "  If  asked,"  he  says,  "  how  we  know  that 
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which,  the  stream  of  philosophy  flows  be 
tween.  The  human  mind,  the  veritable 
existence  of  man,  is  profoundly  engaged 
and  involved  in  this  inquiry.  If  the  mind 
is  merely  a  reflection  of  nature,  then  man 
is  not  simply  the  student,  but  the  produc 
tion  of  nature,  he  is  just  what  nature  makes 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  nature  is  but 
an  induction  of  thought,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  what  we  make  it,  a  phantom  which 
we  are  at  liberty  to  annihilate.  These  two 
exclusive  opinions  must  be  brought  in  con 
test  with  each  other  without  injuring  what 
ever  of  truth  they  may  contain.  I  believe 
that  truth  is  neither  the  child  of  nature 
nor  of  man.  Truth  exists  by  itself,  but  it 

this  object  is  not  a  mere  mode  of  mind,  illusively  pre 
sented  to  us  as  a  mode  of  matter;  then,  indeed,  we 
must  reply,  that  we  do  not  in  propriety  know  that 
what  we  are  compelled  to  perceive  as  not  self,  is  not  a 
perception  of  self ;  and  that  we  can  only  on  reflection 
believe  such  to  be  the  case,  in  reliance  on  the  original 
necessity  of  so  believing,  imposed  on  us  by  our  nature  ; 
Quse  nisi  sit  veri,  ratio  quoque  falsa  sit  omnis. 
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is  found  in  me  as  well  as  in  nature :  thus 
nature  is  under  certain  laws,  and  I  submit 
to  laws  which  correspond  to  those  laws 
which  govern  the  universe.  There  is  truth, 
then,  there  is  the  absolute  in  nature  and  in 
man,  although  the  absolute  does  not  de 
pend  on  either ;  for  instance,  mathematics 
is  wholly  independent  of  nature  and  of 
man,  yet  we  find  in  these  latter  all  the 
truths  which  compose  mathematics,  the 
relation  of  numbers  can  be  recognised  in 
man.  Man  is  a  unity,  and  he  is  also  a 
diversity:  he  can  compute  his  affections, 
and  he  can  apprehend  the  unity  of  his 
being ;  so,  also,  unity  and  diversity  are 
found  in  nature.  Pythagoras  had  con 
ceived  the  scheme  of  reducing  all  the 
sciences  to  mathematics  ;  he  enclosed  with 
in  this  science  not  only  astronomy  but 
even  religion,  morals,  and  politics.  His 
attempt  has  been  resumed  in  our  times. 
M.  Herbart,  the  successor  of  Kant  in  the 
chair  of  philosophy  at  Kcenigsberg,  has 
published  writings  in  which  he  endeavors 
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to  form  an  alliance  between  psychology 
and  mathematics.  M.  Wagner  proposes 
to  publish  a  work  on  all  the  departments 
of  our  knowledge,  and  therein  subject 
them  to  the  science  of  calculation.  We 
know  that  Condillac,  dissatisfied  with  hu 
man  knowledge,  in  which  he  found  no  suf 
ficient  exactness,  determined  to  construct 
an  encyclopedia  of  knowledge,  in  which  he 
intended  to  make  mathematics  the  basis 
of  knowledge  ;  he  accomplished  a  part  of 
his  plan  in  his  work  entitled,  La  Langue 
des  Calculs.  As  there  are  no  phenomena 
without  substance,  all  diversity  supposes 
unity ;  and  psychological  and  physical  laws, 
which  are  nothing  but  phenomena,  contain 
something  that  is  absolute.  Thus,  after 
two  or  three  thousand  years,  humanity, 
in  its  choicest  spirits,  has  returned  to  the 
Greek  philosophy,  and  verily  never  were 
the  grand  problems  of  philosophy  studied 
with  greater  thoughtfulness  and  ability 
than  in  Greece. 

Only  those  philosophers  who  strive  to 
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attain  a  point  of  rest,  fixed,  immovable, 
immotuin  quid  et  inconcussum,  who  aspire 
to  seize  the  absolute,  should  follow  Plato 
rather  than  Pythagoras.  Plato,  whilst  he 
has  arrived  at  the  absolute,  has  also  taken 
notice  of  the  contingent  and  the  variable ; 
he  has  not  shut  up  the  absolute  in  one 
idea  alone,  but  has  embraced  it  in  all  its 
fulness. 

Let  us  admit,  then,  that  the  Beautiful 
like  the  true  hovers  over  nature  and  over 
man,  and  that  neither  nature  nor  man  are 
the  basis  of  the  absolute.  If  the  Beautiful 
is  entirely  subjective,  if  it  depends  on  man, 
there  is  no  longer  Beauty  in  nature,  and 
nothing  is  more  variable  than  the  Beauti 
ful.  And  if  the  Beautiful  is  wholly  objec 
tive,  if  it  depends  on  nature,  there  is  no 
beauty  in  man :  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Beautiful  is  absolute,  and  is  found  in 
humanity  and  in  nature,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  man  should  sympathize  with  nature, 
that  he  should  appreciate  and  in  a  sense 
produce,  the  Beautiful. 
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The  moral  idea  is  the  capital  element 
of  the  Beautiful.  The  ideal  differs  from 
the  real  in  that  it  more  nearly  approaches 
the  moral  idea.  In  every  thing  there  is 
the  general  and  the  particular,  unity  and 
variety.  Two  objects  and  two  objects  make 
four  objects:  here  is  a  truth,  but  disengage 
the  unity  from  the  variety,  and  you  will 
have,  two  and  two  make  four ;  that  is,  the 
most  pure  form  of  the  ideal,  which  is,  then, 
that  which  most  perfectly  reflects  the  idea 
enclosed  in  the  object ;  the  real  is  the 
particular,  that  which  strikes  the  senses. 
The  aim  of  art  is  to  arrive  at  the  ideal, 
to  purify  the  various  and  unity,  so  that 
they  may  cause  the  moral  idea  to  shine 
forth  with  highest  brilliancy.  This  brings 
us  to  the  fundamental  rule,  that  expression 
is  the  supreme  law  of  art.  All  art  that 
expresses  nothing  is  not  art.  The  second 
law  of  art  is  composition,  or  the  employ 
ment  of  material  means  in  order  to  pro 
duce  expression.  I  do  not  include  any 
thing  in  composition  which  has  not  this 
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end  in  view.  If,  for  instance,  I  had  to 
paint  the  figure  of  a  woman  who  has  just 
given  birth  to  an  infant,  I  should  dispose 
every  line  of  her  body,  every  attitude  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  express  the  joy  and 
sadness  which  filled  her  soul :  I  should 
make  every  thing  which  surrounded  her 
concur  in  the  same  unity  of  expression :  I 
should  see  in  all  the  attendant  circum 
stances,  as  in  her,  merely  symbolic  forms, 
hieroglyphic  signs,  given  me  that  I  might 
make  the  moral  idea  shine  forth  above 
all,  the  idea  of  which  she  is  the  manifest 
ation.  We  perceive  from  this  illustra 
tion  the  vast  importance  of  composition. 
But  if  the  painter  is  content  with  mere 
light  and  shade,  with  such  an  arrange 
ment  of  lines  as  will  please  the  eye  only, 
composition  then  becomes  the  destruction 
of  art.  Expression,  the  unfolding  of  the 
moral  idea,  must  be  the  exalted  aim  of  the 
artist. 

We  may  attempt  a  classification  of  the 
according  to  this  grand  law  of  expres- 
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sion,  they  may  be  arranged  according  to 
other  principles,  but  without  any  satisfac 
tory  result.  Abiding  by  the  opinion  that 
pleasure  is  that  which  constitutes  art,  some 
have  raised  a  hierarchy  of  the  arts,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  placed  music ;  and  truly 
music  is  that  one  of  the  arts  which  seems 
to  occasion  the  most  vivid  emotion  of  pleas 
ure.  The  barbarians  who  inundated  our 
capital  in  1814  remained  unmoved  by  the 
beautiful  sculpture  and  architecture,  but 
they  listened  with  delight  to  the  melodies 
of  our  lyric  theatre.  Another  definition 
of  art  has  given  another  classification ;  the 
peculiar  duty  of  art,  say  some,  is  to  be 
eminently  clear  and  intelligible,  and  on 
this  account  the  first  rank  is  to  be  assigned 
to  painting,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  intelligible.  Does  it  not  express  the 
form  and  visible  actions,  nay,  the  most 
secret  feelings  of  the  soul  ?  At  the  sight 
of  the  beautiful  picture  which  represents 
the  sleep  of  Agamemnon,  who  can  be  mis 
taken  about  the  passions  of  Clytemnestra  ? 
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It  is  in  this  way  that  music  and  painting 
have  by  turns  been  raised  to  the  highest 
rank  accordingly  as  clearness  and  pleasure 
have  been  made  the  chief  aim  of  art.  But 
we  have  seen  that  the  Beautiful  is  not  sy- 
nonymoiis  with  the  agreeable,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  pleasure  is  not  the  sentiment 
of  the  Beautiful :  pleasure,  therefore,  is  not 
the  basis  of  the  hierarchy  of  art :  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  form 
be  easily  seized  by  the  eye  in  order  for 
it  to  be  beautiful,  it  must  also  be  expres 
sive. 

We  are  thus  always  brought  back  to  ex 
pression  as  the  first  principle  of  art.  That 
art  which  is  the  most  expressive  must  be 
placed  in  the  highest  rank.  Now  that  art 
which  seems  to  me  the  best  reflection  of 
universal  beauty,  which  reproduces  it  under 
all  forms,  and  in  every  manner,  is  poetry. 
This  is  art  supremely,  it  exhibits  the  Beau 
tiful,  as  it  were,  both  definitely  and  vaguely, 
both  in  a  limited  and  in  an  absolute  man 
ner.  Two  or  three  words  are  enough  to 
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excite  the  profoundest  emotions  in  the  soul. 
Let  not  the  painter  delude  himself;  he 
knows  well,  without  avowing  it,  that  poetry 
soars  above  all  the  other  arts,  and  when  he 
desires  to  honor  a  picture  and  place  it 
above  others,  he  declares  that  there  is  true 
poetry  in  it.  The  painter  has  colors,  the 
statuary  and  the  architect  have  lines,  the 
musician  has  sounds,  but  the  poet  has 
words.  The  word  is  at  once  visible  and 
invisible,  material  and  immaterial.  What 
ideas,  what  feelings  do  not  the  words 
"  My  country"  awaken  in  us  !  what  things 
do  not  these  brief  but  mighty  words  recall 
to  the  mind.  God  ;  let  a  painter  attempt 
to  represent  God  and  my  country,  and  see 
if  he  will  produce  such  deep  and  vivid 
emotions.  Words  are  the  most  vast  and 
intelligible  symbols,  they  are  as  definite  as 
lines  and  colors,  but  a  thousand  times  more 
comprehensive :  they  are  the  most  simple 
and  the  most  fruitful  manifestation  of  the 
absolute.  Burke  understood  this  well,  and 
an  admirable  chapter  on  the  mysterious 
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power  of  words  is  to  be  found  at  the  end 
of  his  work.* 

As  we  do  not  allow  utility  to  be  an  end 
for  the  fine  arts  to  strive  after,  for  art  must 
have  no  master  but  itself,  and  aim  only  at 
.the  expression  of  Beauty,  I  take  eloquence 
away  from  the  list  of  the  arts.  It  has  per 
suasion  for  its  end,  the  protection  of  him 
whose  interests  it  has  taken  in  hand.  If  it 
only  endeavored  to  please,  it  might  be  re 
garded  as  an  art.  But  eloquence,  is  it,  and 
ought  it  to  be  an  amusement?  The  un 
happy  man,  over  whom  impends  a  capital 

*  Especially  in  Sec.  vii.,  part  5,  where  he  observes, 
that  it  is  by  words  we  have  the  power  to  make  com 
binations,  such  as  cannot  possibly  be  effected  other 
wise  ;  and  thus  to  give  a  new  life  and  force  to  simple 
objects.  This  makes  poetry  a  higher  art  than  painting  : 
in  the  latter,  remarks  Burke,  "  We  may  represent  any 
fine  figure  we  please,  but  we  can  never  give  it  those 
enlivening  touches  which  it  may  receive  from  words. 
To  represent  an  angel  in  a  picture,  you  can  only  draw 
a  beautiful  young  man  winged :  but  what  painting  can 
furnish  out  any  thing  so  grand  as  the  addition  of  one 
word,  '  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ?'  " 
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charge,  would  lie  consider  eloquence  a  re 
creation,  a  means  of  purely  and  simply  un 
folding  the  Beautiful  ?  Philosophy  also  is 
not  ranked  among  the  arts  :  it  aims  at  in 
struction.  If  a  philosopher  is  occupied  with 
merely  pleasing  us,  with  expressing  the 
Beautiful,  he  is  an  artist,  but  he  ceases  to 
be  a  philosopher.  The  same  happens  in 
history  ;  the  chief  end  of  history  should  be 
to  teach  generations  yet  to  come,  and  to 
help  them  to  profit  by  the  errors  of  gener 
ations  gone :  it  does  not  paint  for  the  sake 
of  painting,  but  for  the  sake  of  teaching. 
Having  rejected  eloquence,  philosophy,  and 
history,  which,  like  poetry,  employ  words 
but  for  a  useful  end,  which  of  the  arts 
ought  we  to  place  in  the  second  rank  ?  in 
other  words,  what  is  the  most  expressive 
form  next  to  words  ?  It  is  music.  Under 
a  definite  form,  music,  next  to  language,  is 
the  expression  which  debases  in  the  least 
degree  the  universal  and  infinite  idea  which 
we  call  the  Beautiful. 

What    lively  emotion   does    not   music 
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cause  ?  It  changes  in  an  instant  the  senti 
ments  of  our  hearts,  it  can  lead  us  from 
sadness  to  joy,  from  joy  to  sadness,  and  by 
its  vagueness  even  opens  mighty  scope  for 
the  play  of  imagination.  Without  doubt 
the  effects  of  music  are  sometimes  like 
those  of  eloquence  ;  it  plucks  the  weapons 
out  of  our  hands,  or  it  urges  us  on  to  the 
battle  ;  but  these  are  the  results  of  music, 
and  not  the  end  it  has  in  view,  so  that  we 
cannot  charge  it  with  being  the  servant  of 
utility.  In  applying  to  the  other  arts  the 
principle  we  have  used  in  reference  to  po 
etry  and  music,  that  is  to  say,  in  examin 
ing  those  arts  whose  form  is  the  most 
expressive  and  approaches  the  nearest  to 
the  Beautiful,  as  it  recedes  the  farthest 
from  the  useful,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
place  painting  immediately  next  to  poetry 
and  music,  and  then,  at  different  distances, 
may  be  ranged  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
the  construction  of  gardens. 
11 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  chief  characteristic  of  all  art  we 
have  said  is  expression  ;  another  condition 
of  art  which  it  cannot  renounce  without 
being  destroyed,  is  that  it  be  free,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  be  the  servant  of 
nothing  except  itself.  Liberty  is  to  be 
considered  in  reference  to  the  end  of  art, 
not  as  to  the  means  it  employs ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  means  ought  always  to  be  in  con 
formity  with  the  end  art  proposes  to  itself. 
Admitting  this,  how  should  the  different- 
arts  be  distinguished  ?  To  settle  this  ques-  • 
tion,  we  must  rightly  conceive  of  the  na 
ture  of  Beauty.  The  Beautiful  is  the  true 
and  the  good  manifested  to  man  under 
sensible  forms.  The  Beautiful  would  be 
the  good  and  the  true  if  it  had  no  forms  : 
again,  it  is  the  sensible  form  of  the  good 
and  the  true  which  makes  what  we  call 
Beauty.  The  Beautiful,  then,  has  a  moral 
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and  a  sensible  part :  the  moral  part  is  the 
good  and  the  true,  whose  manifestation  is 
the  Beautiful :  •  the  sensible  part  is  the  form 
from  beneath  which  the  good  and  the  true 
exhibit  themselves  to  our  organs.  And 
this  applies  equally  to  art.  We  must  dis 
tinguish  in  art  between  its  basis  and  its 
form ;  the  moral  idea  and  the  expression 
of  it,  or  the  material  by  which  the  idea  is 
rendered  evident.  Kegarded  in  the  pro- 
foundest  manner  as  to  the  moral  idea  which 
gives  them  life,  all  the  arts  are  equal  and 
identical.  There  is  but  one  Art,  since  the 
moral  idea  is  everywhere  the  same..  But 
when  we  examine  the  form  under  which 
the  idea  appears  to  us,  then  we  recognise 
a  difference  between  the  arts :  so  that  the 
idea  makes  the  arts  identical,  the  form 
of  expression  distinguishes  between  them. 
The  idea  affects  the  mind,  the  form  the 
senses :  for  the  difference  in  art  we  must 
attend  to  its  forms,  for  it  is  not  in  their 
relation  with  the  mind  that  the  arts  differ, 
but  in  their  relation  with  the  senses.  By 
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the  senses  the  Beautiful  is  made  apparent 
to  the  mind,  the  central  point  where  the 
different  effects  that  art  produces  on  our 
sensibility  are  blended  in  one  simple  effect. 
When  they  have  reached  the  soul  the  arts 
become  identical,  but  they  pursue  different 
paths  in  order  to  arrive  there.  How  many 
paths  are  there  whereby  the  Beautiful  can 
enter  the  soul ;  in  other  terms,  by  how 
many  senses  can  we  perceive  the  Beautiful  ? 
Of  the  five  senses  which  man  is  endowed 
with,  smell,  taste,  and  touch  are  incapable 
of  transmitting  the  Beautiful  to  us ;  and  if 
it  be  affirmed  that,  united  with  the  other 
two,  these  senses  can  increase  the  sentiment 
of  the  Beautiful,  at  least  it  must  be  con 
ceded  that,  when  left  to  themselves,  they 
cannot  communicate  the  Beautiful.  Taste, 
for  instance,  appreciates  the  agreeable  and 
not  the  Beautiful ;  it  is  the  servant  of  in 
terest,  of  the  stomach  ;  and  all  those  senses 
which  do  not  judge  in  a  disinterested  man 
ner,  cannot  judge  concerning  the  Beautiful. 
Smell  is  a  little  less  at  the  service  of  the 
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body,  but  by  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  idea  of  Beauty ;  one  never  thinks  of 
saying  that  a  scent  has  any  beauty  in  it.  If 
smell  sometimes  seems  to  participate  in  the 
sentiment  and  the  judgment  of  the  Beauti 
ful,  it  is  because  the  scent  is  given  off  from 
an  object  which  derives  its  beauty  else 
where  than  from  its  scent :  like  the  rose 
whose  beauty  appears  in  its  shape  and 
colors.  So  of  touch,  also,  which  judges 
only  of  hardness  and  of  softness ;  in  both 
of  these  there-  is  neither  beauty  nor  ugli 
ness.  It  is  not  touch,  alone,  but  touch 
assisted  by  sight,  which  judges  of  regular 
forms :  there  remain  only  two  senses  which 
can  discern  the  Beautiful ;  sight  and  hear 
ing.  If  we  inquire  the  reason  of  this  noble 
prerogative  attached  to  these  two  senses, 
we  shall  find  these  senses  not  so  indispen 
sable  for  the  preservation  of  a  person  as 
the  others.  They  are  rather  the  ornament 
than  the  support  of  life :  they  procure  us 
those  pleasures  in  which  man  is  immersed, 
and  the  me  is  reflected  upon  the  not-me. 
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Art,  then,  must  address  itself  to  sight  and 
hearing  in  order  to  reach*  the  soul ;  hence 
the  great  division  of  the  arts  into  two 
classes,  that  of  hearing,  and  that  of  sight : 
the  first  includes  two  arts,  speaking  and 
singing,  poetry  and  music,  whose  sensible 
form  is  sound ;  the  second  contains  all 
those  arts  whose  material  is  developed  in 
space ;  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  the  art  of  gardening.  We  have  al 
ready  rejected  philosophy  and  history,  for 
their  end  is  not  themselves,  their  business 
is  to  instruct :  so  also  eloquence,  whose 
end  is  to  persuade,  and  not  to  move  and 
to  amuse.  Emotion  and  pleasure  are  not 
arguments.  When  the  orator  meets  them 
he  may  rejoice  at  and  profit  by  his  happy 
fortune,  but  he  must  not  seek  for  them,  this 
would  lay  him  under  the  charge  of  deceit 
and  imposture.  It  was  thus  that  Socrates 
understood  eloquence.  We  should  reject 
even  architecture  and  gardening  if  they 
were  to  subserve  any  other  end  than  the 
Beautiful.  To  make  architecture  subordi- 
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nate  to  the  conveniency  of  a  building,  is  to 
destroy  it.  Regard  the  architect  who  is 
compelled  to  sacrifice  the  general  form  of 
his  fabric  to  some  particular  purpose :  he 
takes  refuge  in  details,  in  pediments,  friezes, 
and  in  all  those  parts  that  have  not  utility 
for  their  special  end ;  and  there  he  becomes 
again  the  true  artist.  Poetry  and  music, 
painting  and  sculpture,  are  more  free  than 
architecture  and  the  gardening  art.  Un 
doubtedly,  these  former  may  be  put  in 
fetters,  but  they  get  rid  of  them  more 
easily ;  and  thus  are  truly  generous,  and 
advance  with  perfect  freedom  towards  their 
chief  end.  These  arts  identical  in  one  sense, 
differ  in  their  manner  of  procedure.  It  is 
evident  that  sculpture  and  painting  avail 
themselves  of  means  quite  unlike  those 
which  poetry  and  music  employ.  Is  it, 
then,  really  true  that  all  these  produce  the 
same  effect?  Is  it  true  that  the  musician 
can  awaken  the  same  emotions  as  the 
painter  ?  Most  certainly :  but  for  this  it 
is  not  necessary  that  one  art  should  en- 
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croach  upon  the  form  of  another.  They 
can  arrive  at  the  same  result,  each  by  its 
peculiar  path.  A  manager  of  a  theatre, 
for  the  wages  at  which  the  celebrated 
Haydn  had  engaged  himself  in  order  to 
support  his  family,  wished  that  composer 
to  represent  the  different  scenes  of  a  tem 
pest  ;  the  howling  of  the  winds  and  the 
noise  of  the  thunder  w^ere  easy  to  imitate : 
but  how  was  he  to  represent  the  flashes  of 
lightning  rending  suddenly  the  vast  veil 
of  night  ?  And  how,  above  all,  show  the 
most  awful  part  of  the  storm,  the  move 
ment  of  the  waves,  as  now  rolling  moun 
tains  high,  the  ship  is  hurled  to  their  giddy 
tops,  and  now  sinking  down  and  gliding 
from  beneath  it  they  seem  to  leave  it  in  a 
depthless  chasm.  Haydn  desired  to  repre 
sent  this  alternation,  which  he  considered 
the  most  powerful  element  of  terror  in  the 
picture  of  a  shipwreck ;  he  strove  rapidly 
to  set  before  the  mind  the  mighty  swell 
ing  and  fall  of  the  billows;  he  combined 
sounds,  brought  together  all  the  resources 
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of  his  art  and  of  his  genius,  and  his  efforts 
were  useless ;  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
matter.  Some  ten  years  afterwards  he  re 
considered  the  difficulty  and  examined  it 
philosophically ;  he  perceived  that  in  one 
sense  it  could  not  be  explained,  but  that  in 
another  it  could  be  solved ;  in  other  words, 
he  found  that  sounds  can  never  unfold 
forms,  that,  if  music  is  expressive,  it  sets 
forth  ideas,  sentiments,  not  figures,  and 
that  it  should  seek  to  awaken  the  same 
emotions  as  those  which  are  caused  by 
forms,  but  by  the  means  peculiar  to  itself. 
Music  ought  to  yield  up  to  painting  the 
motion  of  the  surging  waves.  With  sounds 
music  can  produce  the  sentiment  which 
takes  possession  of  us  when  in  the  presence 
of  the  terrible  scene.  Haydn  at  last  sought 
to  describe  and  produce  grief  and  fear ;  he 
thus  became  not  only  the  rival  of  the 
painter,  but  superior  to  him,  because  it  is 
given  to  music  to  be  expressive  in  a  higher 
degree,  and  consequently  to  stir  more  pro 
foundly  than  painting.  The  difficulty  about 
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the  tempest  was  both  explained  and  left 
unexplained ;  unexplained  as  to  the  form, 
but  explained  as  to  the  fundamental  idea. 
The  remarks  we  have  made  on  music  are 
applicable  to  all  the  other  branches  of  art. 
We  are  brought  back,  then,  to  what  we 
laid  down  as  a  principle ;  all  the  arts  are 
in  essence  the  same,  and  diiferent  in  form. 
In  a  certain  aspect  we  ought  to  consider 
the  axiom,  Ut  pictura  poesis,  to  be  untrue. 
Painting  cannot  be  all  that  poetry  is,  nor 
can  poetry  be  all  that  painting  is.  Every 
one  admires  the  description  of  Rumor 
given  by  Virgil,*  but  if  a  painter  were  to 
think  of  portraying  this  symbolic  figure, 
and  were  to  place  before  us  an  enormous 
monster  with  a  hundred  eyes,  a  hundred 
ears  and  mouths,  his  feet  on  the  earth,  his 
head  hid  in  the  clouds,  would  not  the  sen 
timent  caused  by  such  a  picture  be  laugh 
able? 

All  the  arts  can  excite  the  same  emo- 

*  ^Eneid,  lib.  iv.,  1.  173-188. 
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tions,  but  by  different  symbols.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  assert  that  such  a  passage 
of  music  is  infallibly  conjoined  with  such 
or  such  a  moral  idea.  Music  cares  but  for. 
two  expressions  far  enough  separated,  that 
of  sadness,  and  that  of  gayety  ;  apart  from 
either  of  these  its  meaning  is  altogether 
vague  :*  but  it  is  on  this  account  that  mu 
sic  can  comply  with,  unite  with  the  disposi 
tions  of  all  men,  and  that  we,  as  the  melody 
proceeds,  delight  and  deceive  ourselves 
with  the  favorite  ideas  of  our  imagination. 
If  the  arts  ought  to  respect  each  the 

*  See  Alison  on  Taste,  Essay  xi.,  chap,  ii.,  sec.  ii. 
There  are  some  most  excellent  remarks  in  that  portion 
of  the  work,  on  the  limit  of  musical  expression.  "  The 
general  emotions  of  Gayety,  Elevation,  Solemnity,  Mel 
ancholy,  or  Sadness,  music  is  every  day  found  to  ex 
press  :  and  with  regard  to  such  general  expressions, 
there  is  never  any  mistake  :  but  when  it  attempts  to 
go  further,  when  it  attempts  to  express  particular 
passions,  Ambition,  Fortitude,  Pity,  Love,  Gratitude, 
&c.,  it  either  fails  altogether  in  its  effects,  or  is  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  words  to  render  it 
intelligible." 
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other's  form,  there  is  one,  however,  which 
seems  to  grow  rich  from  the  stores  of  all, 
I  mean  poetry.  With  language  poetry  can 
paint  and  carve,  it  can  raise  up  a  fabric 
like  an  architect,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
it  imitates  the  sweet  concord  of  music.  It 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  point  where  all  the  arts 
meet ;  it  is  art  supremely,  it  is  the  power 
of  expressing  all  with  a  universal  symbol. 
Finally,  the  basis  of  poetry  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other  arts,  and  the  form  is 
nearly  equal  to  theirs :  language,  how 
ever,  is  at  once  thought  and  matter,  objec 
tive  and  subjective ;  though  it  is  the  most 
definite  and  exact  of  forms,  it  scarcely 
belongs  to  the  physical  world  ;  hence  it  is 
that  poetry  in  itself  is  nearly  equal  to  all 
the  other  arts  combined,  and  excels  each 
separate  one. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

IT  lias  been  my  endeavor  to  present  a 
sketch  of  the  theory  of  the  Beautiful,  and 
now  I  shall  retrace  and  bring  together  the 
various  parts  of  the  doctrine. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  in  order  to  carry 
out  my  plan  I  must  resolve  the  following 
questions.  First,  What  is  the  Beautiful  in 
reality?  that  is,  such  as  it  appears  in  na 
ture  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  man. 
Secondly,  What  is  ideal  beauty  ?  thirdly, 
How  is  the  passage  from  real  to  ideal 
beauty  effected  ?  It  is  not  until  each  of 
these  three  questions  have  been  examined 
and  settled  that  we  can  arrive  at  those  of 
art,  which  is  in  fact  the  representation  of 
ideal  beauty,  and  it  is  evident  that  to  speak 
of  it  with  correctness  we  must  investigate 
beforehand  the  nature  of  real  and  of  ideal 
beauty,  and  determine  the  relation  of  the 
one  to  the  other.  Having  treated  of  art 
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in  general,  we  came  to  contemplate  par 
ticular  arts,  and  to  examine  their  nature, 
capacity,  limits,  and  laws. 

The  question  of  ideal  and  of  real  beauty 
we  pursued  with  great  attention,  and  dwelt 
the  longer  on  ideal  beauty  because  the  sub 
ject  is  full  of  difficulties  from  which  it  must 
be  disentangled  before  another  matter  is 
taken  up ;  if  one  is  ignorant  about  real 
beauty,  then  ideal  beauty  will  be  nothing 
but  a  phantom,  now  on  this  side,  now  on 
the  other  side  of  reality,  and  art  will  be 
made  up  of  either  mean  or  of  colossal 
ideas. 

The  difficulties  enclosed  in  the  first  in 
quiry  are :  first,  Does  the  Beautiful  exist 
in  the  object  ?  secondly,  Does  it  exist  in 
the  human  mind  ?  In  order  to  properly 
examine  these,  we  must  begin  with  the 
second,  which  is  the  subjective  inquiry: 
we  must  consider  the  state  of  the  mind  in 
the  presence  of  nature,  analyze  in  its  com 
plexity  the  phenomenon  which  Beauty  oc 
casions  within  us,  determine  the  several 
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faculties  which,  are  thereupon  unfolded, 
their  mode  of  activity,  and  their  mutual 
relation.  Then  we  must  take  up  the  ob 
jective  inquiry,  and  search  out  the  marks 
of  external  beauty,  discover  whether  the 
beauties  of  nature  are  identical  or  differ 
ent.  Observe  that  by  the  word  nature 
I  do  not  mean  physical  nature  alone,  but 
the  reality  of  all  that  is  beautiful ;  forms, 
ideas,  sentiments,  actions :  I  mean  all  that 
is  object  relatively  to  me  the  subject  who 
regards  it ;  all  that  lies  under  the  gaze  of 
the  mind  is  called  the  object  of  the  mind : 
the  soul  itself  becomes  its  own  object,. when 
looking  inward  upon  itself  it  is  contem 
plated  by  itself;  in  a  word,  I  call  all  that 
is  submitted  to  the  observation  of  the 
mind  the  objective  world  or  nature.  It 
is  easy  to  perceive  with  what  intention  I 
have  striven  to  seize  the  whole  of  the  ob 
jects  that  can  be  called  beautiful  and  di 
vide  them  into  different  classes.  I  have 
been  anxious  to  avoid  the  errors  of  all 
previous  theories.  The  authors  of  all 
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those  theories  have  aspired  to  establish  a 
complete  system ;  they  have  embraced, 
however,  but  one  kind  of  beauty :  some 
have  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
physical  beauty,  others  to  moral  beauty; 
one  has  contemplated  the  Beautiful  in 
painting,  another  the  Beautiful  in  sculp 
ture,  and  thus  we  have  had  only  special 
theories.  In  carefully  distinguishing  the 
different  kinds  of  beauty,  in  setting  before 
you,  so  to  speak,  the  various  parts  of  my 
system,  I  would  guard  you  against  what 
ever  of  boldness  there  may  be  in  my  gen 
eralizations  ;  you  are  sheltered  from  all 
surprise,  and  you  can  easily  see  whether  I 
in  any  case  fall  into  the  errors  which  I 
charge  others  with.  Examine  for  yourself 
whether  all  the  difficulties  that  environ 
the  first  inquiry  have  been  removed ;  the 
different  kinds  of  external  beauty  should  be 
discovered,  their  characteristics  determined, 
and  also  the  intellectual  acts  which  corre 
spond  in  the  mind  to  the  external  marks 
of  beauty.  Have  I  done  this  ?  And  first. 
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in  relation  to  the  subjective  inquiry,  have 
I  enumerated  all  the  phenomena  which 
take  place  in  the  human  mind  at  the  in 
stance  of  beauty  ?  Three  phenomena  touch 
and  correspond  to  the  different  marks  of 
external  beauty ;  the  faculty  of  represent 
ation,  reason,  and  the  special  sentiment  of 
the  Beautiful.  These  three  phenomena  in 
their  combinations  make  up  taste,  which  is 
the  inferior  form  of  the  imagination.  Taste, 
then,  is  the  medium  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Beautiful,  just  as  genius  is  the  instrument 
of  art.  In  genius  there  appears  no  more 
than  the  three  preceding  faculties,  but 
these  appear  in  a  higher  degree  of  energy  ; 
taste  discerns  the  Beautiful,  genius  realizes 
it.  Before  arriving  at  genius  we  must  at 
tain  to  taste.  The  important  element  in 
the  latter  is  that  pure  love  which  is  un 
folded  in  the  presence  of  beauty,  a  love 
which  must  be  jealously  distinguished  from 
that  selfish  feeling  which  physical  sensibility 
gives  birth  to,  and  incites  us  to  appropriate 
the  object  of  it.  The  love  of  the  Beautiful 
12 
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pursues  simply  an  idea ;  its  enjoyment  is 
purely  intellectual:  it  does  not  bring  the 
object  to  the  me,  the  me  is  carried  out  of 
itself  towards  the  object.  Unite  with  dis 
interested  love  the  power  of  representa 
tion,  memory  at  once  passive  and  active,, 
voluntary  and  involuntary,  which  can  set 
vividly  before  you  natural  or ,  intellectual 
objects,  and  then  you  will  have  two  of  those 
faculties  which  constitute  taste ;  but  taste 
cannot  be  complete  without  the  co-opera 
tion  of  reason.  In  fact,  taste  must  not 
merely  represent  to  us  the  different  parts 
of  an  object,  it  must  also  seize  the  unity  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  expression,  the 
moral  idea  unfolded  in  the  object. 

Let  us  now  go  over  what  has  been  said 
about  the  various  outward  marks  of  beauty, 
that  is,  about  the  problem  of  the  Beautiful 
in  its  objective  sphere.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  beauty ;  the  Beautiful,  properly 
so  called,  and  the  Sublime.  This  distinc 
tion  seems  to  us  real,  and  is  grounded  upon 
the  agreement  or  the  discord  in  our  facul- 
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ties  in  the  presence  of  Beauty.  We  believe, 
that  in  every  case  in  which  the  Sublime  is 
seen,  the  faculty  of  representation  sinks 
under  the  grandeur  of  the  object,  while 
the  reason  alone  embraces  the  object  as  a 
whole.  From  this  capacity  of  reason,  which 
at  once,  and  without  an  effort,  conceives  the 
object,  and  from  that  feebleness  of  repre 
sentation  which  strives  in  vain  to  soar  to 
the  height  of  reason,  there  arise  two  senti 
ments  ;  one  of  pleasure,  the  other  of  dis 
pleasure.  In  the  case  in  which  the  Beau 
tiful  only  is  manifested,  there  is  more 
harmony  among  the  different  faculties  that 
compose  taste ;  reason  clearly  comprehends 
its  object ;  and  further,  the  representative 
faculty  easily  seizes  the  details,  and  from 
this  accord,  an  unmixed  feeling  of  pleasure 
is  derived. 

This  variety  of  the  Beautiful  having 
been  perceived,  the  next  inquiry  was, 
whether  it  is  not  rather  in  the  form,  than 
in  the  essence  of  the  Beautiful.  The  Beau 
tiful  is  made  known  by  physical,  Intel- 
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lectual,  and  by  moral  nature,  as  Beauty 
properly  so  called,  and  as  the  Sublime ; 
are  there,  then,  six  kinds  of  Beauty  ?  We 
have  found  that  beauty  is  one  in  essence, 
that  there  exists  but  one  beauty  alone, 
moral  beauty ;  that  the  beauty  usually 
styled  physical,  is  merely  the  visible  reflex 
of  moral  or  of  intellectual  beauty ;  these 
last  two  being  both  united  under  the  name 
of  invisible  or  immaterial  beauty.  We 
have  shown  from  many  examples,  that  the 
Sublime  and  the  Beautiful  considered  physi 
cally  in  animated  and  in  lifeless  nature, 
are  the  form  simply  of  a  beauty  internal 
and  metaphysical,  which  is  blended  with 
the  true  and  the  good  in  one,  the  same 
unity.  If  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beau 
tiful  appear  to  be  distinct  and  separate,  it 
is  not  because  they  are  so  in  fact,  but  be 
cause  they  are  given  forth  in  different  ob 
jects.  The  true  exists  by  itself;  as  seen  in 
human  actions  it  becomes  the  good ;  com 
bined  with  sensible  forms  it  becomes  the 
beautiful.  The  mysterious  unity  which 
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binds  together  these  three  ideas  is  the 
Absolute,  is  God  Himself.  Until  we 
reached  this  point  we  were  not  out  of  the 
domain  of  real  beauty.  In  order  to  pass 
to  ideal  beauty  it  was  necessary  to  tho 
roughly  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  na 
ture  of  real  beauty;  we  know  that  it  is 
given  us  in  a  complex  state :  we  know  the 
elements  of  this  complexness ;  in  every 
being  whatever,  there  is  the  substance, 
that  which  makes  it  to  exist,  and  the 
phenomenal,  that  which  makes  it  exist  in 
such  or  such  a  manner.  This  distinction 
is  not  new  ;  Plato  recognises  two  grand 
elements  in  the  universe,  a  particular  and 
a  general  element.  According  to  the 
Athenian  philosopher,  the  first  is  varia 
ble,  fleeting,  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  reflux ; 
the  second,  on  the  contrary,  is  fixed,  un 
changing,  absolute.  Consider,  that  in 
truth,  if  there  were  not  in  every  object 
a  fundamental  invariable  element,  the  spe 
cial  part  of  every  thing  being  mutable  and 
inconstant,  the  identity  of  beings  would 
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be  impossible.  However  much,  they  may 
change  and  be  incessantly  renewed,  we 
call  them  always  by  the  same  name,  and 
know  them  to  1)6  the  same ;  besides  this 
changing  part  which  makes  them  such  as 
they  are,  there  is  then  an  ultimate  part, 
subject  to  no  change,  and  which  constitutes 
their  permanent  existence.  Thus  the  ques 
tion  about  the  passage  from  real  to  ideal 
beauty  is  explained ;  it  is  effected  in  the 
same  way  as  that  from  the  idea  of  phe 
nomena  to  the  idea  of  substance,  or  from 
the  idea  of  the  relative  to  the  idea  of  the 
absolute.  .  How  do  we  in  mathematics  ar 
rive  at  the  absolute?  "We  disengage  the 
general  from  what  is  individual :  we  con 
template  numbers  apart  from  the  things 
to  which  they  are  applied,  and  we  obtain 
in  this  manner  a  relation  abstract  and  un 
changeable.  It  is  the  same  in  moral  sci 
ence  :  a  man  receives  money  in  trust,  we 
understand  at  once  that  he  is  under  obli 
gation  to  restore  it :  presently  we  perceive 
that  it  is  not  upon  this  individual  as  such 
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that  the  obligation  rests,  but  upon  every 
free  agent  in  all  time  and  in  every  place ; 
and  in  this  way  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of 
duty  immutable,  universal,  absolute.  The 
artist  does  what  the  mathematician  and 
the  philosopher  do :  in  every  beautiful 
object  there  are  two  elements,  the  general 
and  the  particular ;  disengage  the  former 
from  the  folds  of  the  latter,  and  you  will 
reach  the  absolute  in  art,  the  ideal. 

That  being  admitted,  we  inquired  what 
is  art?  It  is  the  representation  of  the 
absolute,  the  general ;  in  other  words,  of 
the  ideal.  Nature  is  an  artist  that  en 
wraps  the  ideal  in  variable,  contingent 
forms,  and  these  forms  more  or  less  debase 
the  moral  idea  enshrined  within  them. 
Art  is-  a  perfected  nature  that  conceives 
of  unity  beneath  variety,  of  the  general 
with  the  particular,  the  moral  within  the 
physical,  the  absolute  within  the  relative, 
the  ideal  within  the  real,  and  that  strives  to 
reproduce  the  object  of  this  conception,  but 
by  means  of  forms  more  faithful.  Art 
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imitates  nature,  in  this  sense,  it  draws  out 
the  moral  idea  sketched  in  every  object : 
art  surpasses  nature  in  this  sense,  it  renders 
the  forms  more  pure  and  more  in  unison 
with  the  moral  idea  they  express.  Art 
undoubtedly  does  not  realize  the  ideal  in 
every  deed,  but  it  bestows  upon  it  more 
clearness  and  higher  majesty ;  it  is  in  this 
light  that  we  must  understand  this  sen 
tence:  Art  is  the  representation  of  the 
ideal.  This  definition  gives  us  a  standard 
by  which  to  compare  and  classify  the  fine 
arts.  The  first  rank  should  be  assigned  to 
the  one  which,  of  all  others,  has  the  most 
distinct  and  intelligible  expression ;  that  is, 
poetry.  Next  comes  music,  whose  material 
means,  though  less  determined  and  distinct 
than  language,  produce  emotions  more  pro 
found  and  vivid  than  the  colors  of  a  paint 
ing,  or  the  lines  of  a  statue.  Painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  are  placed  last, 
because  their  action,  more  limited,  has  in 
view  works  more  special  and  confined  than 
that  of  poetry  or  of  music,  and,  conse- 
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^uently,  at   a  greater  distance   from  the 
ideal. 

In  conclusion,  this  is  the  law  we  would 
set  before  the  artist.  Endeavor  to  appre 
ciate  by  your  taste  the  beauty  presented 
you  in  nature  ;  but  do  not  be  contented 
with  this  merely  meditative  opinion  which 
belongs  chiefly  to  the  philosopher :  display 
your  genius :  set  the  ideal  free  from  the 
inthralment  of  the  real,  and  bring  back  the 
absolute  afresh  clothed  in  purer  forms.  If 
you  shut  yourself  up  within  the  narrow 
boundary  of  the  individual  and  the  varia 
ble,  your  works  will  vanish  and  be  forgot 
ten  like  all  that  is  changeful.  That  you 
may  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  other 
men,  lay  hold  on  that  which  never  passes 
away,  the  absolute,  the  ideal,  the  pure  idea 
of  the  Beautiful ;  this  is  one  of  the  mani 
festations  of  Infinite  Being — of  God . 
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A. 

THE  charge  of  pantheism  has  been  laid  against  Cousin  by 
many  of  his  readers,  and  even  so  late  as  1847  Mr.  Morell  re 
marks,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  his  opinions  can  be  altogether 
vindicated  from  it.  (See  Mr.  Morell's  work  on  the  Speculative 
Philosophy  of  Europe  in  19th  century,  2d  Ed.,  p.  502,  vol.  ii.) 
Cousin^owever,  in  Ms  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Phil 
osophical  Fragments,  most  distinctly  denies  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  and  proceeds  to  defend  himself  at  length.  We  quote 
the  following  passages  :  "  But  if  I  have  not  confounded  God  and 
the  World ;  if  my  God  is  not  the  Universe-God  of  Pantheism, 
neither  is  He,  I  admit,  the  abstraction  of  absolute  unity,  the  life 
less  God  of  the  schoolmen.  As  God  is  made  known  only  so  far 
as  He  is  absolute  cause,  on  this  account,  in  my  opinion,  He  can 
not  but  create,  (ne  peut  pas  ne  pas  produire.) The 

God  of  consciousness  is  not  an  abstract  God ;  a  solitary  King, 
exiled  beyond  the  limit  of  creation,  on  the  desert  throne  of  a 
silent  eternity  and  of  an  absolute  existence,  which  resembles 
even  the  negation  of  existence.  He  is  a  God  at  once  true 
and  real,  at  once  substance  and  cause,  being  substance  only 

so  far  as  he  is  cause,  that  is  to  say,  absolute  cause In 

the   system  of  Spinosa,  creation  is  impossible ;   in  mine  it  is 

necessary." There  seems  to  be  no  pantheism  here,  nor  do  we 

think  the  doctrine  is  favored  in  the  other  parts  of  Cousin's  wri 
tings  :  but  in  this  very  defence  of  himself,  Cousin  states  an  opin 
ion  which  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  Divine  free-will,  and 
which  we  must  be  permitted  most  emphatically  to  dissent  from. 
"  God,"  says  our  author,  "  cannot  but  create" — "  creation  is  neces 
sary" — "God  is  absolute  Cause;"  now,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Wil- 
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liam  Hamilton,  where  he  refutes  this  opinion, "  what  exists  merely 
as  a  cause,  exists  merely  for  the  sake  of  something  else, — is  not 
final  to  itself,  but  simply  a  means  towards  an  end ;  and  in  the 
accomplishment  of  that  end  it  consummates  its  own  perfection. 

An  absolute  cause  is  not  only  dependent  on  the  effect  for 

its  perfection ;  it  is  dependent  on  it  even  for  its  reality 

An  absolute  cause,  in  truth,  only  exists  in  its  effects ;  it  never  is, 
it  is  always  becoming."  It  is,  then,  evident  how  insufficient  and 
derogatory  to  the  Divine  nature  this  definition  of  God  by  "  absolute 
cause"  really  is :  while  often  and  distinctly  affirming  the  person 
ality  and  unconditioned  existence  of  God,  Cousin  has,  in  effect, 
stated  that  the  Divine  nature  is  dependent,  and  necessarily  re 
lated  to  something  else ;  that  is  to  say,  in  his  own  words,  "  God 
cannot  but  create :"  and  this  necessity,  consequently,  is  not  a 
moral  but  a  natural  or  physical  necessity.  Dr.  Harris  has  fur 
nished  the  believer  in  Revelation  with  an  answer  to  su(0a  doc 
trine  :  "  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  subject  neither  to  the  necessity  of 
acting,  ad  extra,  nor  to  the  necessity  of  not  acting.  The  universe 
has  been  created  for  his  '  pleasure  ;'  not  from  a  necessity  which 
He  could  not  physically  resist.  And  whatever  takes  place  in  it 
of  a  beneficial  nature,  takes  place  '  according  to  the  purpose  of 
Him  who  worketh  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will.'  The  only  necessity,  therefore,  which  can  be  regarded  as 
obliging  him  in  respect  to  a  creation  is  a  moral  necessity,  that, 
having  freely  determined  to  create,  he  should  propose  an  ade 
quate  end,  and  employ  •  the  appropriate  means  for  its  attain 
ment." — See  the  Pre- Adamite  Earth,  part.  i.  chap.  ii. 
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B. 


IN  the  Beautiful,  reason  and  sense  are  in  harmonious  union : 
and  in  this  is  found  the  loveliness  of  beauty ;  all  is  sweet  agree 
ment. 

In  the  Sublime,  reason  and  sense  do  not  harmonize ;  and  in 
this  discordance  is  found  the  magic  influence  of  sublimity ;  there 
is  a  conflict  between  the  spiritual  and  the  physical. 

In  the  Beautiful,  we  are  detained  in  the  sensuous  world. 

In  the  Sublime,  we  pass  from  the  sensuous  and  exult  in  the 
supersensuous. 

In  the  Beautiful,  we  feel  a  pure  disinterested  love  uninter 
rupted  by  one  distressful  emotion. 

In  the  Sublime,  our  feeling  is  complex ;  a  lofty  sadness  and  a 
delight  rising  to  ecstasy  are  commingled ;  we  do  not  love,  but  a 
kind  of  awe,  bordering  on  terror,  and  expressed  well  by  the  latin 
vereor,  possesses  us ;  this  feeling  is  distinct  from  that  of  fear. 

The  Beautiful  awakens  the  benevolent  affections,  the  various 
amiable  and  tender  sentiments. 

The  Sublime  excites  whatever  is  great  and  noble  and  serious 
hi  us  :  it  raises  us  above  ourselves ;  it  makes  us  revere  the  gen 
erous  and  the  invincibly  virtuous. 

The  Beautiful  lifts  us  out  of  ourselves,  and  carries  us  towards 
action  and  external  life ;  its  influence  is  such  as  to  develop  our 
nature. 

The  Sublime  makes  the  mind  collapse,  so  to  speak ;  we  are 
restrained  within  ourselves,  and  cast  into  revery. 

The  Beautiful  for  the  most  part  resides  in  small  objects ;  and 
in  the  natural  world  prefers  the  smooth,  and  polished,  and  tho 
undulating ;  it  is  always  evident  and  distinct,  delicate  and  light : 
and  when  manifesting  itself  under  the  form  of  language  it  often 
abounds  in  words. 

The  Sublime  chooses  vast  objects,  and  those  which  are  rugged, 
and  negligent,  and  angular;  it  generally  is  dark  and  gloomy, 
firm  and  massive,  nor  does  it  allow  many  words:  it  is  often 
dumb  and  silent. 
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The  Beautiful,  in  a  word,  is  force  or  power  unembanassed,  and 
developing  itself  with  ease  and  grace :  here  the  triumph  is  beau 
tiful. 

The  Sublime  is  force  or  power  being  overborne  and  vanquish 
ed  ;  force  in  conflict  with  mightier  force :  here  the  struggle  is 
sublime.* 

These  contrasts  might  be  illustrated  by  innumerable  examples 
from  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  life ;  this,  however,  must 
be  left  for  the  reader ;  it  is  clear  that  the  criteria  presented  prove 
the  essential  difference  between  beauty  and  sublimity ;  the  ob 
servation  of  facts  and  our  own  consciousness  attest  this  difference 
and  show  that  the  Sublime  is  not  an  intense  form  of  the  Beauti 
ful,  for  the  sentiment  of  the  latter  vanishes  before  that  of  the 
former. 


*  See  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  part  3,  sec.  27;  Schiller's 
Philosophical  Essays;  Cours  D'Esthelique,  par  Jouffroy,  Lecon  36,  and 
Appendix  2,  &c.  &c.,  whence  the  above  contrasts  have  been  derived. 
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